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Mrs. Whittaker Browne, 

had just sent Leila a 
scholarship to St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy at Fairfield. Mrs. Browne 
was Leila’s best aunt not be- 
cause she had more noble quali- 
ties than Leila’s other aunts. 
She was ‘‘best’’ in the sense that 
a ‘‘best dress’? is best—because 
she was associated with holidays 
and was less comfortable and 
more awe-inspiring. She wrote: 


I owe much that I am in life, 
my dear niece, to dear St. Mary’s, 
and in sending you this scholarship 
for four years I feel that Iam show- 
ing not only my affection for you 
but my appreciation of my school 
as well. You will notice that the 
scholarshipincludes your residence 
at Higby Hall and your board at 
the commons. I have stipulated 
that you shall have the room that 
I myself occupied, and I sincerely 
hope and believe that it will be for 
you, as it was for me, the beginning 
of a larger and more genial life 
than I could have enjoyed in the 
little town where your father and I 
were born, and where he, unfortu- 
nately, still lives. 

Having no daughters of my own, 
I naturally take an interest in my 
brother’s girl; he, I suspect, is 
largely concerned with his boys. 
I want you not only to acquire 
a higher education in advanced 
branches of study but also to have 
the opportunity of forming your 
friendships among young people of 
the finest quality. Your excellent 
mother will no doubt see the mat- 
ter as I do. Give my regards to 
her and to your father, and believe 
me to be, as always, 

Your loving aunt, 
Isabel Prior Browne. 


‘*How like Isabel!’ said Mr. 
Prior, when he had read his 
sister’s letter. ‘‘So kind — and 
autocratic. ’’ 

‘*Very kind, certainly,’’ fal- 
tered his wife. ‘‘And of course 
it would never do to refuse. ’’ 

‘*Why should you refuse? Isa- 
bel has covered everything: tui- 
tion, lodging, board —’’ 

‘*But not clothes,’’ said Mrs. 
Prior. 

‘*Clothes! Well, I should hope 
not. We can afford to clothe our own 
daughter, I hope. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Prior pensively. 
Her head drooped a little. 


[= PRIOR’S best aunt, 


ORAWN BY ADA C. WILLIAMSON 





WATCHING THEM SILENTLY, SHE NOTICED THEIR MANNERS, THEIR FACES AND THEIR 
CLOTHES— ALWAYS THEIR CLOTHES 





‘*Leila always has been properly 
clothed, I believe,’? continued Mr. 
Prior in a challenging manner. 








“‘Oh, yes. Yes, Thomas, she has. ’’ 7 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Florence, come out | over to her father, she seated herself 
and say what you have to say. My sister is|on the arm of his chair. She knew 
doing for Leila precisely what we wished to | that he would slip his arm round her, 
do, and what we would have done if both of |and that she could then comfortably 
her brothers had not been in college at once. | 
Dick was saying the other day that it seemed 
an outrage that, although Leila was the best 
student in the family, she should have to 
put up with the schools we have in this little 
town, while he and Fred went away.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Prior, poking at the| ‘‘No, only simple things: 
fire nervously, ‘‘of course Leila has been | cloak, two school dresses, three dinner dresses, 
properly clothed, as you say, but fitting her|one evening party frock, two sweaters, six 
out for boarding school is a very different | shirt waists, two hats, four pairs of gloves, | 
matter from making her tidy at home. Two | some furs, a gymnasium suit, a skating skirt, 
good winter dresses, a jacket and a coat, |a riding habit, underclothes for cold, medium 
some home things, and a hat or two that I | and warm weather, a negligee or two, a warm | 


‘*Mother is right,’’ she said solemnly. 
shall have to have clothes. ’’ 
He laughed easily. 


required. ’? 








} 


shaking her head, ‘‘under three hundred 
dollars. I’ve reckoned it up. Of course 
you can’t afford that, dad darling, after 
all you’ve done for the boys. I’ll write 


| bend over him until her cheek touched his hair. | Aunt Isabel the best letter of thanks she ever 
‘*T | had, and we’ll forget about the whole thing.’’ 


But Mr. Prior seemed unwilling to dismiss 


‘*To hear you speak | the subject. He drew forth a pocketbook and 
anyone would think that court robes were | ran over the papers in it thoughtfully. 


‘*T suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘that you’d like to 


a street suit, a| go, daughter?’’ 


‘‘O dad, need you ask? I’m so sick of this 
little old town that I can hardly stand it to 
walk to the post office. I know every teacher, 
every boy and girl, every possibility of school. 
1 race through my books ahead of the rest and 
then have to go over the thing again with the 


furbished up myself, did very well here at| woolen wrapper, shoes, slippers, veils, over- | | class. And you don’t have to be told that the 


home. ’’ 
‘‘She doesn’t go away to school to show | nothing. The school is noted for its simplicity. 
off her clothes. I never heard you take such | The prospectus says so.’’ 
a tone before, Florence, and I can’t under- 
stand he The girl hasn’t a vain hair in her 
he 
a yes, I have, dad!’’ Leila called from | he said to Leila. ‘‘Surely, Florence, ’’ he added, 
the other room. ‘‘I’m vain of not being vain. | turning to his wife, ‘‘the girl has something | 
And the reason I’m not vain is because | to start on?’’ 
there’s so little for my vanity to feed on.’’ | But Mrs. Prior was not encouraging. 
She came in, laughing, and her father | 


mayed. 





| shoes and an umbrella. Otherwise I shall need | school, like the town, is not what we’d like it 


to be. ” 
‘*No,’’? Mr. Prior admitted, 


| themselves. a 

He had found the paper he was looking for, 
and he held it out to Leila. 

‘*There’s a check for a hundred and fifty 


‘*Well, I managed to make a neat school | dollars,’’ he said. ‘‘It came to me yesterday 





“*T don’t have | 
Mr. Prior had some trouble not to look dis- | to be told that. I’ve made the mistake of stick- | 
| ing to the town till I can’t leave, but I want | 
‘*But you must have many of those things, ’’ | my children to get out and make something of | Mina and I could finish them at our leisure. ’? 
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Leila’s eyes questioned her 
mother, and read there that she 
was to accept. 

**Very well,’’ she said, flush- 
ing. *‘I’ll doit, dad, somehow. ’’ 

But her voice faltered. She 
knew why her mother, who was 
staring at a magazine, failed to 
turn the pages. She, like Leila 
herself, was absorbed with the 
thought of that outfit. 

Two days later Miss Mina 
Lee appeared with her four pairs 
of scissors, her three - cornered 
pincushion and her emery bag, 
and the village knew that the 
Priors were in earnest about 
sending Leila away. When the 
most self-effacing and industri- 
ous sewing woman in the county 
settled down in a house, it meant 
there was something being done. 
She was a friend of the Priors 
as well as their handy helper, 
and so she took it as a matter of 
course that she should be told 
the whole story of their difficul- 
ties. 

‘*We’ve got to do it!’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘Only think of Leila’s 
going to St. Mary’s! I once 
hoped to go there myself. That 
was before father died.’? She 
spread out her fashion books 
hastily, as if to apologize for 
having brought her affairs into 
the conversation. ‘‘Mrs. Prior, 
shall we shop by mail, and so 
save the expense of going to the 
city ?”’ 

So they studied fashions, esti- 
mated amounts of material, cut 
down the requirements so far as 
possible and began work. 

‘*T shan’t need the riding cos- 
tume,’’ said Leila, ‘‘because I 
ean’t afford a horse, and my 
present school dress will do for 
tennis and skating. I’d like a 
silk gymnasium suit, but I sup- 
pose I’d better do with sateen. ’’ 

‘*Your blue silk will serve for 
one dinner dress,’’ Mrs. Prior 
declared, ‘‘and I really think 
your old pongee could be cleaned 

and trimmed with coral-colored satin 
and be made to do for another. Then 
you’ll have to have one new one.’’ 

‘**A black taffeta, perhaps, with 
turquoise blue velvet on the bodice, ’’ 
suggested Miss Lee. 

“If only my old coat were good 
enough!’’ said Leila with a sigh. 

But they unanimously decided that it was 
not. The coat and the street suit they would 
buy ready-made. Leila, who had a talent for 
millinery, made the hats herself. 

Of course Miss Lee’s needle was not the 
only one that was busy. Leila and her 
mother sewed in every available moment, 
and soon forgot their scrupulous ideals about 
dusting. The meals became rather slapdash. 
Mr. Prior heard no talk except of the desired 
width of collars, the fashionable flare of 
| Skirts and the styles of sleeves, until he fled 
—even after supper—to his office. Miss Lee 
ceased to go home at night, but, like an 
anxious physician, ‘‘stayed on the case,’’ 
sewing evenings and rising early. in the 
morning to take some extra stitches, as she 
put it. Mrs. Prior began to look worn. There 
were circles under her eyes and her hands 
| trembled. Once she put in a plea for mod- 
eration. 

‘*Can’t we send some of your things on to 
you later, Leila? ’’? she inquired. ‘‘ Then 








But both Mina and Leila rejected the 
| suggestion. They were feverish with their 
dressmaking orgy, and nothing could stay 
them. 

**It will be so nice for Leila to be able 


looked lovingly at the small, dark face of his | |dress for her out of my old blue serge,’’ she | —as commission for selling Mrs. Lyon’s house. | to take everything out of her trunks in per- 
daughter—a face, he had to admit, that had | said gently. ‘‘And I got a new blue silk for | Now, you can have it if you’ll make it do the | fect condition !’’ said the enthusiastic dress- 
little claim to prettiness. Yet the eyes, at | her for best. She has her last winter’s coat, | work of three hundred.’ 


once bright and soft, the sensitive mouth, | and of course enough necessary clothing to | 


““O dad, thank you—and no thank you! 


the little rounded chin and the low, broad | keep neat and clean.’’ She smiled rather rue- | How could I do it?”’ 


brow, with its soft, enfolding hair, were | fully. 
very bonny. Everyone who looked at her 
face felt its kindness and breeding. Coming 


hor 


‘*But I’m sorry to say keeping neat 
and clean isn’t enough: is it, Leila?’’ 
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‘*How could you make it reach? By using 
your brains. Your aunt has done her share, 


| maker. 

| ‘Oh, let’s finish everything up,’’ Leila 
| said. 

| The neighbors were forever dropping in to 
| see how things were getting on, and their calls 


‘*You couldn’t buy my outfit,’’ said Leila, | and now I’ll do mine. The rest is up to you.’”’ | became more and more irritating to the three 
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flushed and eager women. Hospitality at the 
Prior house languished as never before. It 
seemed the last straw when several of Leila’s 
friends insisted on giving her farewell parties. 
There was nothing she wanted so much as to 
be left to her tasks; but she could not reject 
the kindness of her friends. But it seemed 
to be the clothes of her friends rather than 
their faces that interested Leila at the par- 
ties. She had become possessed with the idea 
of fashions, and all of her usual sympathy, 
tenderness and geniality were swept into the 
background. 

‘The girl seems to be off her head about 
clothes,’’ Mr. Prior complained to his wife. 
‘*Hasn’t she another idea in her head? It 
seems to me education is going to be wasted 
on her.’’ 

“‘Oh, you don’t think that really, Thomas,’’ 
said her mother. ‘‘We’ve set a hard task for 
her—too hard, perhaps. Be patient; she’ll 
come to herself presently.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand women. Who’d think 
my little Leila would lose her head over 
clothes ?”’ 

Mrs. Prior could not deny that Leila had 
done so. Even in the tremulous hour of 
farewell, when for the first time the girl 
was leaving her home, she 
seemed occupied with the 
snaps on her gloves and 
the angle of her hat. 

As Leila stood on the rear 
platform of the train, wav- 
ing her farewells to her 
parents and her friends, she 
herself felt that something 
was wrong. It seemed to 
her that memories and re- 
grets, loves and associations, , 
were knocking at the door / 
of her spirit and that she 
was refusing them entrance. 

All the room in her heart 
seemed occupied by other 
things — by little vanities 

and worries, details and 
fears. What if, after all, the 
tunie of her black taffeta 
were too long? What if they 

were not wearing girdles? Mina had such a 
liking for girdles that she had put them on 
everything. 

There, the train has turned the bend. She 
had caught her last glimpse of all the people 
she knew best. Well, she must go in and ask 
for a paper bag for her hat, and she must 
remember not to rumple her Georgette crape 
collar against the chair back. 

As she sought her seat she caught a glimpse 
of herself in a mirror and thought what a 
dark, fussy, fretful little thing she was. She 
wished she could look like her mother—only 
not so tired. But there were those forbidden 
thoughts knocking again! How would her 
mother spend the rest of the day? Lying 
down, resting at last in the dear little sitting 
room that had been allowed to fall into such 
sad neglect? Oh, why had she not made 
everything beautiful before she came away 
—put flowers in the vases, and left all the 
silver shining, and all the closets and shelves 
in order? Such a little treasure of a home 
as it was! And such parents as it held! 
And such friends as came knocking at its 
door—or, not even waiting to knock, came 
walking in, sure of a welcome, until that last 
fatal, feverish, curious month when every- 
thing in the world had seemed blotted out 
except clothes. 

‘“*’m a stupid, selfish, horrid pig!’’ said 
Leila to herself. 

She had a ride of only four hours, and the 
last of it was enlivened by the young girls 
who got on the train, and who, Leila felt 
convinced, had the same destination as herself. 
But she was too shy to ask them, especially 
as most of them were with their parents. 
Watching them silently, she noticed their man- 
ners, their faces and their clothes — always 
their clothes. Several of them wore suits that 
Leila knew were quite out of date. But the 
wearers seemed unaware of that fact; they 
were very merry and rather noisy when at 
last the train reached Fairfield. A group of 
teachers and girls were on the platform, and 
all the passengers on the train craned their 
necks to watch the joyous greetings. 

‘*This must be Leila Prior,’’ said a pleasant 
voice. ‘‘I’m Mary Greer, and I was delegated 
to meet you. I know your aunt, Mrs. Whit- 
taker Browne; she’s my next-door neighbor 
in the city, you know.”’ 

*‘Oh, I’ve heard of you,’”’ said Leila with 
awe. 

This girl had indeed been long held up to 
Leila as a model. But Mary Greer failed 
to comport herself as Leila had feared she 


would. She was cordial and jolly, and Leila | 


noticed, at first almost with shocked surprise 
and then with relief, that she was wearing 
simple, unassuming clothes—a gray -and-green 
striped skirt and a soft green sweater. Some- 
how those clothes looked as natural as grass 
or leaves. Leila suddenly felt stiff and self- 
conscious. Was it possible that she could be 
too grand in her homemade things? 

Mary Greer was introducing Leila to some 
of the girls round her and to some of the 
teachers, who gave her a hearty welcome. The 





ORAWINGS BY 
OSCAR FREDERICK HOWARO 





scene and the occasion were quite as she had 
pictured them, yet she could not enjoy them 
as she should. Her heart leaped at sight of 
the beautiful campus and the mellow, old, rose- 
hued buildings, but it sank again. She felt 
that she could not go on, could not meet the 
occasion. She wanted to lie down in some 
quiet place and ery. 

‘‘Were you at all car sick?’’ asked Mary 
Greer sympathetically. ‘‘ You’re looking rather 
pale, aren’t you? Or do you belong that 
way ?”’ 

Leila had to-smile. ‘‘No, I don’t,’’ she said. 
‘“‘l’m dark and weird, but I have red cheeks 
when I’m feeling all right. I can’t tell why it 
is, but I’m frightfully tired—not fit to get up 
those steps, really.’’ 

Mary Greer put a vigorous, tennis-hardened 
arm about Leila’s waist. 

‘‘Here we go,’’ she said commandingly. 
‘*Make a sprint of it. I’ll take you to your 
room. It’s next to mine. Formalities can wait 
till a more propitious hour. ’’ é; 

Once in the quaint little room that had 
been her aunt’s, and that she had dreamed 
of as the veritable antechamber to innumer- 
able girlish delights, Leila broke down and 
sobbed. Mary Greer closed the door and locked 





“YOU MUST NEED THE MONEY PRETTY 
BAD, MR. PLOFF” 


it. She wisely let Leila’s tears have their 
way for a moment or two. Then she asked: 

‘Ts it breaking home ties?’’ 

‘*T don’t think so!’’ faltered Leila, very 
much ashamed of herself and struggling to 
regain her calm. ‘‘I guess it’s clothes. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I know all about that,’’ announced 
the senior. ‘‘Dressmaking’s the serpent in the 
grass, the enemy in ambush. Wasn’t I a victim 
of it myself as a freshman? The poor little 
freshies come here fagged to the verge of pros- 
tration. All nonsense. Could get along with 
half of what they have. Oh, yes, I know about 
the requirements, but take them with a grain 
of salt. Wear your old clothes; borrow your 
sister’s; tell the dressmaker to send them on 
later; but don’t come into school with your 
nerves full of sand burs. ’’ 

‘*O dear,’’ said Leila with a sigh, ‘‘and I 
thought it was my duty! I got my things for 
half what I at first thought I should have to 
spend, but I’ve almost killed my precious 
mother, I suspect; and my little dressmaker 
looked as if she’d had typhoid.’’ 

‘*Too bad! But here comes your trunks. 
Shall I help you unpack ?’”’ 

“Oh, would you? I feel as if I couldn’t 
hang up a dress to save my life.’’ 

Mary Greer worked swiftly and efficiently. 

‘*We don’t go in for the extremes of fashion 
here,’’ she remarked. ‘‘We look nice, I hope. 


. We’re not duddy. But, dear me, we can’t be 


bothered with fuss and feathers. We’ve decided 
to make it bad form. ’’ 

But as she lifted Leila’s pretty, appropriate 
garments from the trunk, she had to pay them 
tribute. 

‘*You’re a perfect wonder to have superin- 
tended all that,’ she said. ‘‘I can see you’re 
going to do what you set out to—if your 
strength holds out. But I’ve a bit of advice 
for you, if you feel you want it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I want it, please. ’’ 

‘*Tf you must lose your head, don’t do it over 
dressmaking.’’ Mary Greer laughed lightly 
and held out her two hands to Leila with a 
gesture and smile that robbed the words of all 
offense. ‘‘Do you know, when I get married, 
—as I suppose I shall sometime,—I mean to 
do it suddenly, so that there’ll be no chance 
for dressmaking. At least, none to speak of.’’ 

‘*But you have to have clothes!’’ 

‘*Well, not so very many,’’ said the other. 
‘* A few of the right kind will serve. But come, 
we must go. We’ll stop in my room while I 
slip into a dinner frock. ’’ 

Arm in arm, a few minutes later they de- 
seended to the refectory. Full of high spirits, 
girls by the twenties swarmed in with them. 








‘‘We part here,’’ said Mary Greer with a 
smile, and gave Leila a friendly little push 
toward the freshman table. 

The long-tables, with their snowy cloths, 
bore asters in many hues. The hanging lamps 
gave a soft golden light, and beneath it the 
faces of the girls glowed with added loveliness. 
Leila found her place card and, following the 
example of the others, stood behind her chair. 
From her place at the end of the room beneath 
the great stained window, the dean offered her 
‘trace before meat. ’’ 

‘‘We thank Thee, Bestower of all bless- 
ings, for the food that is spread upon these 
tables, and pray that as we enjoy it we may 
partake of more enduring bread—the bread 
of friendship, which hath a sweet savor. 
May good will be as the cup of cold water 
with which we refresh ourselves, and grat- 
itude for opportunity as the wholesome meat 
that strengthens us. Keep us ever conscious 





of our need for the sustenance of the spirit 
as well as of the body, and give us zest for our 
quest of learning. Amen.’’ 

Leila looked at the gracious face of the 
woman who had spoken, and by a chance 
met fairly her clear gaze. The dean smiled, 
and gratefully Leila smiled in answer. 

Then the dean seated herself, and the girls 
followed her example. Leila saw the young, 
eager faces, noticed the stately room, felt about 
her an indefinable and beautiful atmosphere of 
courtesy, of hope, of youth and delight. Some 
one spoke to her, and she turned, half timidly, 
yet with pleasure, to reply. It was not until 
she was back in her own room two hours later: 
that she remembered that she had not noticed 
a single dress worn at that-memorable dinner. 

‘‘The spell is broken,’’ she said to herself, 
and laughed. ‘‘I’ll take Mary Greer’s advice. 
The next time I lose my head it will not be 
over dressmaking. ’’ 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
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TEVE PLOFF had a face like a 
Roman senator. He was like a 
Roman senator as far down as the 

bottom of his diaphragm, and from there 
on he was corpulence. When, during 
rush hours at the Bon Ton Restaurant, 
Steve tied a white apron round himself 
and put on his look of deepest concen- 
tration, he might have been the bust 
of Marcus Quintius Somebody skipping 
round on an animated pedestal. He was 
not in the least cumbersome ; he had been 
known to take a sophomore in each 
hand and propel them both into the 
street with a high trajectory. Everyone 
said that Steve Ploff had made a for- 
tune out of the Bon Ton. Certainly he 
had become a sort of public monument, 
like the statue of Lafayette on the cam- 
pus. Then Spot Doolittle and the tragedy 
of the strawberry shortcake came into 
his life. 

Spot was rather like the first part of 
his name, but he bore no resemblance to 
the latter part. He was just about as 
thick as an ordinary spot, with barely 
enough physical ability to carry him 
from one place to another, and the un- 
canny things that he could plan and 
carry out used to make the faculty gnash 
their teeth in impotent rage. Spot was a faith- 
ful friend and a terrible enemy; and after 
our fellows had recovered from the first shock 
of looking at him, we loved him with much 
pride. He feared nothing. And if Steve Ploff 
had known Spot as we did, he would never 
have let a piece of strawberry shortcake come 
between them. 

It happened about midnight, after a big 
celebration along in the spring. The back room 
at the Bon Ton was full, every place at the 
elbow-polished lunch counter was taken, and 
Steve and his two waiters had all they could 
do to keep up with orders. Spot let his 
appetite play freely over the bill of fare, 
and, if I remember correctly, the strawberry 
shortcake was second or third among his des- 
serts. At any rate, he paid, or thought he 
paid, for each part of his collation as it slid 
over the counter toward him. When he felt 
replete and peaceful he got up and started for 
the door. 

In exoneration of Ploff it must be said that 
young men had been known to go out and 
forget the cash register. He was probably sin- 
cere when he shouted so that his words were 
heard in every part of the Bon Ton: 

‘*Hey! Fifteen cents more for that short- 
cake |’? 

The noise in the restaurant died away. Spot 
turned and looked. His Adam’s apple wabbled 
up and down, and a stranger would have sworn 
that he was getting ready to ery. 

‘*Shorteake, Mr. Ploff? Oh! You mean the 
strawberry and the pine board that I’ve already 
paid you for?’’ 

Steve made a mistake and let himself get 
irritated. ‘‘Come on with that fifteen cents!’’ 
he barked. ‘‘I ain’t got any time to fool!’’ 

‘*Mr. Ploff,’’ purred Spot, ‘‘you’re so ex- 
cited your grammar is going all to pieces.’’ 

Eating had stopped. One of the waiters, who 
was naturally pugnacious, ranged shoulder to 
shoulder with the boss. Steve put a hand on 
the counter. 

‘*Fifteen cents !’? He was all choked up with 
his wrath. 

Bull Duncan, captain of the football team, 
rose and pulled his cap down—which was a 
sign. But Spot waved Bull back and advanced 
confidently until his nose almost rubbed against 
Steve’s chin. 

“I?ll pay you again, Mr. Ploff,’’ he said. 
‘*You must need the money pretty bad, Mr. 
Ploff. But you can’t say that Oscar Doolittle 
wasn’t willing to help you.’’ 

‘*Smart Aleck !’’ 

‘*Not ‘Aleck,’ ’’—Spot began to dig round 
in his pockets, —‘‘Oscar—Oscar Doolittle. You 





. 2 eS AZ 
had better remember that name, because it’s 
going to mean a lot to you.”’ 

He fished out a nickel and some pennies, 
and then another nickel. He paid them one by 
one into the trembling hand of Steve Ploff, and 
with each coin he made a remark that was 
calculated to foster the angry passions of Ploff 
and at the same time to amuse the multitude. 
When Spot gently said something disparag- 
ing about the restaurant keeper’s stomach I 
thought there was going to be murder done; 
but Ploff controlled himself, and the cash 
register rang up that shortcake money, and 
the hum of ordinary conversation again filled 
the Bon Ton. 

But Spot Doolittle was not yet satisfied with 
the transaction. He walked round among the 
patrons of the restaurant, as soft as a kitten, 
and talked about strawberry shortcake with 
everyone who would listen. Everyone listened. 
Presently he leaned over the counter and beck- 
oned to Steve. 

‘“Mr. Ploff,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to pay for 
that strawberry shortcake again.’’ 

‘*Aw, stop trying to be smart and get out of 
here !’’ 

That was no way to speak to a popular 
sophomore. Several large and strong friends 
gathered behind Spot and watched him pay 
Ploff once more in small coins and obnoxious 
remarks. Steve had sense enough not to make 
trouble, but you could see the veins in his 
neck. 

With the ingenuity that later made him 
captain of several industries Spot Doolittle 
had raised a simple piece of shortcake to the 
dignity of something worth fighting for—like 
the Helmet of Navarre or St. George and 
Merry England. According to his reckoning, 
he had now paid for it three times ; according 
to Steve Ploff’s, twice. I do not suppose that 
Steve meant to take that last fifteen cents, but 
he was so busy holding in his wrath in the 
face of overwhelming numbers that he mechan- 
ically put the money into the till, and so 
acquired a reputation for meanness. 

Most fellows would have let it go at that, 
but not Doolittle. The thought of having been 
cheated ate into his disposition, and the next 
day he began to talk about applying historical 
methods to the Bon Ton. In Prof. Henderson’s 
history course he had heard that persistency 
was the secret of the Roman success. We were 
getting tired of hearing him talk about that 
strawberry shortcake when suddenly we real- 
ized that Spot and Steve were going to provide 
us with wholesome amusement. The afternoon 
of the second day after the eventful happening 
news of riot and rebellion came up the hill. 

It seems that Spot had loitered round outside 
the restaurant until he saw three members of 
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the football squad go in—we had no 
training table. He waited a little while 
for the football men to get partly fed and 
comfortable. Then he went in and began 
to pay Mr. Ploff again for the shortcake ; 
at the same time he unloaded on him a 
forty-eight hours’ accumulation of well- 
thought-out persiflage. 

Steve and his pugnacious waiter leaped 
over the counter and laid violent hands 
upon Doolittle. Thereupon the three mem- 
bers of the football squad threw them- 
selves into the argument. The pie shelves 
were demolished, along with some crock- 
ery. Then two policemen, led by the 
chief, arrived from the station, which was 
just across the street. After the chief 
had helped sort out the contestants and 
had heard their stories, he said that he 
did not want any more such foolishness 
so near the station. If it happened again, 
he should arrest some one—probably the 
man who struck the first blow. 

That left things just the way Spot 
wanted them. He could go into the Bon 
Ton when any of his able-bodied friends 
were there and Steve would not dare to 
throw him out. News of the disturbance 
made Spot Doolittle more than ever a 
prominent character, and to congratulatory 
callers that evening he announced that he 
should pay for his shortcake again the next 
evening at eight o’clock sharp. The tidings 
spread over the campus and drew a crowd. 

Doolittle kept his appointment at the Bon 
Ton to the minute. He was greeted with a 
howl of pleasure, and then silence fell upon 
the restaurant as he switched his voice from 
the usual pur to a deep bass and let his 
words reverberate through the board partitions. 

‘**Mr. Ploff ! Oscar Doo- 
little’s come to pay for 
his shortcake!’’ 

Steve leaned against 
the bread counter and 
toyed with a big knife 
while Spot counted out 
fifteen pennies. He tried 
to keep quiet, but his 
wrath was too strong for 
him. 

‘**You, Doolittle!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘I tell you right 
now I’ve had enough of 
this foolishness! You stop 
it, or I’ll make you sorry! 
I mean that, and don’t 
you forget it!’’ 

With that, Steve retired 
to the kitchen, and left 
his enemy to enjoy the 
plaudits of his admiring 
friends. 

Oscar Doolittle kept 
the shortcake issue alive 
for a month. He told me 
that he had a thousand dollars’ worth of 
satisfaction out of it and that it cost him 
only ninety cents in real money. However, 
Steve Ploff succeeded in killing the joke—if 
it were one—after a little while. For he trained 
himself to stand like a wooden Indian and 
say nothing whenever Spot came in with 
fifteen pennies and some irritating conversa- 
tion. He gave the waiters orders to serve 
Doolittle. It looked as if he were trying to 
restore normal relations. 

So even Spot’s interest in the strawberry 
shortcake affair died a natural death, and, as 
the shadow of the final examinations drew near, 
he pretty much forgot it. Spot and I began to 
‘‘plug’’? together on our history notes. One 
night we sat up to make a sort of grand résumé, 
and it was between two and three o’clock in 
the morning when we finished. 

‘*All the room there is inside of me is a 
vacuum, ’’ said Spot, unwinding himself for a 
stretch. ‘‘Let’s go down to the Bon Ton and 
get something to eat.’’ 

A few minutes later we were in the restau- 
rant. Usually at that hour there were one or 
two nighthawk cabbies hanging round, but it 
happened that morning that the Bon Ton was 
empty. Steve and the pugnacious waiter were 
on duty and the back room was dark. Spot 
said that he wanted to sit down comfortably 
and lean on a table; so Steve switched on the 
lights. 

As 1 sat down I had a strange feeling—as if 
I had suddenly stepped out of a sunshiny day 
into a cold-storage plant. My high spirits sud- 
denly drooped. I thought that it might be 
owing to an added ferociousness in the aspect 
of the fighting waiter, whom I never had liked. 

He was a medium-sized man, but dangerously 
thick through the shoulders. He was abnor- 
mally pale, and he wore his black hair parted 
in the middle and brushed down flat. That, 
with a pair of popping black eyes, made him 
look like what the comie artists draw for an 
undertaker. The resemblance came back to me 
as he put both fists on the table and took our 
orders. 

‘‘Spot,’’ I said, after he had gone into the 
kitchen, ‘‘do you feel queer ?’’ 

‘*Of course I do! I feel as if I could eat more 
food than I’m able to pay for.’’ 

His nonchalance made me breathe easier, 
and I leaned back to wait in pleasant antici- 
pation for the sirloin and the French fried 
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potatoes. I had just decided that my ailment 
was nerves, caused by overstudy, when the 
sound of sliding bolts came from the lunch 
room, and all the lights in the front of the 
Bon Ton went out. Doolittle, who had been 
studying the bill of fare, roused himself. 

‘*What’s going on?’’ 

‘*Don’t know! But Ido know that one 
mighty uneasy junior is going away from here 
within the next five seconds, if possible. ’’ 

Before I had taken three steps the door from 
the lunch room opened 
and Steve entered. At the 
same time the funereal 
waiter appeared from the 
kitchen and said, ‘‘ Har! 
Har!’ That suggested 
mirth, but he had not the 
slightest expression on 
his face. 

‘* What is the idea? ’’ 
I asked. ‘‘I thought the 
Bon Ton never closed ?’’ 

**Never but this once, ’’ 
said Steve. ‘‘Set down, 
Mr. Smith, and keep cool. 
Your grub’s a-coming 
right away.’’ 

With a good deal of apprehension in 
his voice Spot entered the conversation. 

**T guess I’ll take a look outside and 
see where the rest of the fellows are. 
They might be savage if they got here 
and found the door locked.’’ 

‘*Never mind!’’ Ploff waved him back. 
‘“*T’ll take my chances on there being 
any other fellers.’’ 

Prisoners! I started for Steve, and the waiter 
started for me. Then followed a brief disturb- 
ance. I did land one good right hook on the 
waiter’s jaw and he slid across a table on his 
shoulder blades. But just then Steve gathered 
me to his bosom with a head hold. I tried to 
distract his attention by jabbing him in the 
short ribs, but the tough waiter got me with 
a hammer lock from behind, and it was all 
over. 

‘* Easy there, Puggy!’’ said Ploff to the 
waiter. ‘‘I don’t want to hurt neither one of 
them boys.’’ 

Puggy growled, but he let up on the hammer 
lock, which was fortunate. My stoic calm was 
going fast. Never since that time have I be- 
lieved the story about Epictetus’s encouraging 
Epaphroditus to break his leg just to be able 
to say, ‘‘I told you so!’ 

When I sat up, Ploff was leveling his finger 
at Doolittle, and using it to punctuate his 
remarks. ‘‘I’m a good-natured feller, ’’ he said, 
‘tand I can stand a lot, but when a fence rail 
like you comes in here time after time, and 
tries to make a fool of me, and talks about 
my. stomach right to my face, I get sore! 
I get good and sore! I’ve been waiting for 
you to get careless and come in here when 
the place was empty. And now I’m going to 
get square, and there won’t be no comeback, 
neither |’? 

I never admired Spot Doolittle more than I 
did at that moment. From his face you could 
not have told whether some one had left him 
a million or whether he was going to be shot 
at dawn. 

‘*T guess you must be mad at me, Mr. Ploff,’’ 
he said. 

Steve did not answer. He snorted and turned 
to Puggy. 

**Start in!’ 

The waiter slid into the kitchen and back 
again, carrying a big tray. It was loaded and 
all covered over with white paper napkins. 

“‘Give Mr. Smith his grub, just like he 
wanted it!’’ _ 

Puggy growled, but he set out a nice-smelling 
sirloin steak, a big plate of crisp French fried 
potatoes and some more good things. In spite 
of the pain in my shoulder and various suspi- 
cions and worry about Spot, that food looked 
fine. 

‘*Now,’’ said Steve, licking his chops in 
enjoyment, ‘‘I’ll do the rest myself. You 


stand by, Puggy, in case Mr. Smith acts 
foolish. ’’ 

He walked over to the side table, lifted one 
of those paper napkins, and discovered a big 
piece of strawberry shortcake, with a lot of 
whipped cream on it. He put it down in front 
of Spot. 

‘*There’s one of them pieces of shortcake 
you’ve been paying for. Eat it!’ 

That something disagreeable would happen 
if Doolittle did not eat it was written large on 
Steve Ploff’s face. Spot looked at him and then 
at the shortcake. He picked up a spoon and 
took a little taste. 

‘*You needn’t be afraid of it,’’ Steve told 
him, reaching over and taking a spoonful him- 
self; ‘‘it’s better than usual.’’ 

Spot acted as if he were thinking the same 
thing, for he began to eat it without delay. 

‘“‘T was going to order some later,’’ he 
said, with a grin. ‘‘I’d just as soon have it 
now.’ 

Ploff looked grim ; and the minute Spot had 
cleaned up the first plate he had another ready. 
It seemed to me that Steve had a hard job 
ahead of him, for, so far as I knew, Oscar 
Doolittle had never been completely filled up 
with food. 

Spot ate his fourth piece as easily as he had 
eaten the first. He wore a little smile of tri- 
umph. But at the fifth piece of shortcake I 
became aware of an ominous fact: each one 


had cream left after the cake and berries were 
gone, and I noticed that he gave a little sigh 
after he had eaten the last spoonful. If my 
right arm had not been pretty well out of 
commission on account of the hammer lock, I 
should have tried to break away and get help 
while there was yet time. 

‘*There, Mr. Doolittle,’’ said Steve, when 


carried a little more cream than its prede-| 
cessor. The fifth was completely hidden. Spot | 





he put down the sixth piece, ‘‘that’s all the 
shortcake you’ve paid 
me for, and I’m glad 
to get settled up with 
you. ” 

Spot straightened in 
his chair and went to 
work hard ; but his ef- 
forts slackened toward 
the last, and he shoved 
his chair away from 
the table, leaving some 
cream on the plate. 

‘*Eat all your cream, 
Mr. Doolittle,’”’ said 
Steve, in a firm voice. 
Spot looked into his 
eye, and then polished 
the plate. He started to 
get up. 

‘*Set down, Mr. Doo- 
little !’? Steve produced 
another piece of short- 
cake. ‘‘It’s going to be 
my treat now.’’ 

Spot looked at me, 
and I could see that his 
proud spirit was near 
breaking. It certainly 
was that whipped cream. I did not believe that 
there was enough real food in the world to fill 
Doolittle up; but cream is different. After 
you’ve had a little more than enough cream 
you begin to hate the very thought of a cow. 
The world turns yellow to the gaze. There 
doesn’t seem to be any use in anything, any 
more. 

This seventh piece of shortcake was reeking 
with richness. Every time Spot lifted a spoonful 
his hand flinched and trembled. Once in a 
while a shudder fairly made him rattle in his 
chair. 

Steve folded his arms over his stomach 
and, with satisfaction oozing out of him, gazed 
down upon what he had wrought. Puggy sat 
with his enlarged shoe-button eyes as expres- 
sionless as ever, but it was easy to infer from 
the mirthless ‘‘Har!’’ that he emitted from 





time to time that he was enjoying himself. 
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The atmosphere grew strained. Some- 
thing had to happen pretty quick. 

Doolittle rebelled at the eighth piece 
of shortcake. He wabbled his head from 
side to side negatively and let his arms 
fall to his sides. Steve nodded to Puggy, 
and the waiter got up as if he were full 
of steel springs. He curled his arms 
round Spot’s head and held it steady 
while Steve poised a heaping spoonful of 
shortcake. ; 

‘*Glurpf!’’ said Spot. ** ’ll— Ill — 
eat — 

‘*All right, Mr. Doolittle !’’ Ploff waved 
the reluctant Puggy to one side. ‘‘I 
thought you’d rather eat than be fed.’’ 

The interval that he occupied in con- 
suming that next mound of whipped cream 
was a nerve-racking period; but it came 
to an end at last. Spot swallowed three 
times on the final mouthful and then..the 
spoon clattered to the floor.. His chin sank 
forward, and I never saw a human coun- 
tenance express more woe. 

‘* *Snough!’’ announced Ploff, and I 
think even he was touched. ‘‘Help your 
friend up, Mr. Smith, and steer him 
out. Him and me is even.’’ 

In spite of my arm, I lifted the remains 
of Spot Doolittle up and carried him out into 
the street. He managed to get his feet under 
him, but when we were about halfway up the 
hill he lay down in a front dooryard. I sat on 
the fence for an hour before he was able to go 
on, and even then he could not talk. I put him 
to bed with deep sorrow. 

During the next few days Spot Doolittle 
moped round like a broken-hearted sparrow. 
Of course he knew that I wouldn’t tell; but it 
seemed that the mere memory of his defeat 
crushed him. He took to leaving his bed at 
night, and I began to worry for fear he would 
try to drown his sorrow in the lake. But the 
Thursday before the ‘‘finals’? I was made to 
realize that, although a proud nature like his 
might bend, it never would break. He called me 
into his study and put a chair against the door. 
There was a baleful look in his eye and his 
hands trembled. 

‘*Bill,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to take a ter- 
rible revenge on Steve Ploff.’’ 

I had a momentary picture of the news- 
papers’ printing stories about a horrible 
murder done by an insane college student, and 
it jarred me. ; 

‘**Kasy, old man!’’ I replied soothingly. 

‘*Listen, Bill. I have planned a coup d’ état 
that will go down in the annals of college his- 
tory along with the famous chef-d’cuvre of 
the class of 1887 ; I mean the time they put the 
cow in the belfry of the old mill.’’ 

‘*Go ahead |’? I cried, thrilling with admira- 
tion and relief. 

‘*Bill,’? —Spot’s voice became an earnest 
bass, —‘‘the Ku-Klux Klan was mere child’s 
play beside this. I want you to gather ten of 
our strongest and truest friends and to meet 
me just north of the mill to-night at midnight. 
Let each man have a mask. I’ve discovered 
Steve Ploff’s weak place, Bill, and I’m going 
to step on it. To-morrow this calm city and its 
old university will shake with the echoes. ’’ 

He would not say 
anything more; so I 
went out and Collected 
ten of our most muscu- 
lar friends, including 
Bull Duncan. We gath- 
ered up enough masks 
to go round and at mid- 
night we awaited the 
coming of Spot. He 
came staggering under 
a large bundle of some- 
thing that proved to be 
grain sacks. He dealt 
them out. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, 
‘*let each man cherish 
his sack. In fifteen min- 
utes we will arrive at 
our destination, and 
then you shall know 
all.’’ , 

Those ten two-hun- 
dred-pound brutes 
followed him like chil- 
dren, for Spot Doolittle 
commanded confidence. 
He marched us to the 
outskirts of the city and approached a some- 
what isolated house from the rear. It was star- 
light, and we could see to get round without 
being too much in sight ourselves. At the 
rear of the residence we came upon several 
small buildings and many little spaces inclosed 
by high wire fencing. Just then the back door 
of the house opened and a familiar pyramidal 
outline appeared against the light. 

‘*Halt !’? whispered Spot. ‘‘Put your masks 
on! It’s better than I hoped. Steve Ploff is 
home to-night. We’ll capture him and make 
him watch while the Assyrian comes down 
like the wolf on the fold.’’ 

Doolittle and Bull Dunean and another 
fellow circled round and got between Steve 
and the house. Then they closed down upon 
him like a human blanket, and tied his hands 
and feet and set him on a cracker box. 





‘*Tf you let out one single yell for help,’’ 
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Spot told him, ‘‘you’ll be ten times as sorry 
to-morrow as you’re going to be anyhow.’’ 

Ploff did not answer. His implacable enemy 
beckoned the gang close round the prisoner | 
and made a speech in a hoarse whisper. | 

‘*Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘this human monstros- | 
ity here on the cracker box has put a great 
secret indignity upon me, your friend. He’ll 
probably tell of it. He’s inoculated me so that 
I’ll never be able to take cream, even in| 
coffee, as long as I live. Fellows, I’ve planned | 
a revenge that will strike to the very cockles | 
of his soul and at the same time cover the | 
perpetrators with glory that will shine for 
generations | 

‘*T have discovered that the one weakness of | 
Steve Pfoff is hens! Fancy hens, pretty hens, | 
egg-laying hens, pedigreed hens! He thinks | 
more of hens than he would of his immortal 
soul, if he had one. Here are his hens. Each 
one of you will quietly pluck an assortment of 
hens from their roosts and fill the bags pro- 
vided. 

‘‘T have spent several nights picking out 
interesting places to deposit these hens. One 
or two will be introduced into Prexy Burn- 
ham’s pantry through an unlocked window. 
When his cook goes for the oatmeal to-morrow 
morning she: will find a Rhode Island red, or 
maybe a buff cochin, looking her sternly in | 
the eye. When Sammy Henderson enters his | 
classroom to meet History 1 he will be greeted 
by the morning cackle of a Plymouth rock. 
When: Snaky Goodkin wanders into chapel, 
a white Orpington will peep up at him from 
under his chair. Comrades, is this well 
thought of, or is it not?’’ 

‘‘Spot Doolittle, you’re going to be Presi- 
dent of the United States some day!’’ 

Bull Duncan’s voice was full of admiration, 
and there was a low murmur of intense 
approval from the others. 

Then we heard a most astonishing sound 
from Steve Ploff. It was nothing less than 
a genuine, unhindered blubber. 

‘*Gentlemen!’’ he begged. ‘‘Don’t do any- 
thing to them hens of mine! I’d ruther pay 
you five hundred dollars to leave ’em alone! 
Why, I know some of them hens by name! 
Go ahead and do what you want to me, 
Mr. Doolittle, but please don’t touch my 
hens!’’ 

If there was ever a psychological moment, 
that was one. You see, our best thugs at the 
university never meant to be mean. There 
was a pull both ways; the gang did not want 
to mangle Steve’s feelings, but oh! how 
pleased they were by visions of what was 
going to happen the next day! They looked 
at one another doubtfully. 

But Spot Doolittle had no such compunc- 
tions. He believed that he had been right in 
the beginning, and he had suffered torture 
from Steve Ploff. He grasped the psychological 
moment. 

‘* Crawl through that window, Bill,’’ he 
said to me, ‘‘and begin to pass out hens. Hold 
your bag, Duncan !’’ 

‘* All right!’’ grunted Steve, and his voice 
had an ominous ring in it. ‘‘Go ahead! But I 
warn you this thing is a-going to come back 
on you in a turrible way! Turrible! I seen 
you prowling round here, and I thought you 
might do something to my hens! You’ re 
warned! Now go ahead !’’ 

Spot laughed him to scorn; but Bull Duncan 
had one of his few ideas, and he went over and 
hissed in Ploff’s face: 

‘*Are you going to squeal ??? 

‘*No, sir, I ain’t no squealer!’’ Steve was 
indignant. ‘‘I promise not to say nothing to 
nobody! It ain’t me; it’s him, 
himself !’? 

We could not make anything 
of that. So we carried out the 
programme and turned Steve 
loose, and along toward daylight 
went to bed so pleased with our- 
selves that we could not sleep. 

Developments that morning 
were as expected—and consider- 
ably more besides. President 
Burnham came out of his house 
late, and upset. Chapel was held 
with difficulty. Two ‘‘ coeds’’ 
fainted when excited hens ap- 
peared from under their seats. 
Some classes were dismissed in- 
stantly. A special meeting of 
the general committee was called 
in the registrar’s office, and I 
saw the president go in with his 
face as red as a rooster’s comb. 

Among primitive peoples and 
also in college, news has a mys- 
terious way of getting round. 
While the campus was still laugh- 
ing itself weak, a rumor that 
was like an icy wind chilled our 
mirth. All was discovered, and 
Spot Doolittle had been sent 
for by the committee! The best 
he could hope for was expul- 
sion. So when we saw old Spot 
marching off toward the regis- 
trar’s office alone, the rest of 
us who had been in the thing 
fell into line with him. There 
was some hope that, if so many 
of us took the blame, the faculty 








| have already determined 


| We saw ourselves out in 


would be satisfied with a 
couple of weeks’ suspen- 
sion. 

President Burnham sat 
at the head of the long 
table. All the rest of the 
committee, the lean, the 
fat and the bewhiskered, 
were there. The president 
spoke. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, 
‘“*T am surprised to see 
so many of you in this 
affair. However, that fact 
will not change in the 
least the punishment we 


| upon. ” 
Silence. Sinking hearts. 


the cold world. President 
Burnham picked up a 
little piece of white cloth 
and asked one of the pro- 
fessors to hand it to Spot. 
Wondering, we crowded 
up and looked at it over 
his shoulder. Written in 
indelible ink and in a 
sprawling hand, we read these words: ‘‘ Oscar 
Doolittle, a college feller, done this to me.”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ continued President Burn- 
ham, ‘‘a bit of cloth similar to this was wrapped 
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round a leg of each of the— 
ah—fowls that caused the 
disturbance this morning. 
Most of the—ah—fowls, I 
may say, are still at large.’’ 

He paused impressively. 

‘*It is not our business 
to inquire into the causes 
underlying this matter—we 
have simply to mete out 
punishment for the offense 
against the university.’ 

Steve’s warning threat was 
now plain. Foreseeing that 
Spot would strike at his 
hens, he had planned so that 
whatever happened to them 
would come back on Doo- 
little. President Burnham 
cleared his throat to deliver 
the axe to us, and it seemed 
to me that some of the 
younger professors looked 
more pleased than other- 
wise. 

“The members of the com- 
mittee have determined,’’ 
went on the president, ‘‘that 
those responsible for this 
affair shall catch the- fowls in full daylight 
and deliver them to their rightful owner. ’’ 

Steve Ploff had prophesied well. The come- 
back was ‘‘turrible,’’ just as he had predicted. 


IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET 
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“Tneoia days later, 
the old, high-hung, 
spidery - looking 
buckboard of Mathias 
Masters clattered nois- 
ily into the Pocket. At 
sight of it Aunt Stella 
Jones wondered whether there really were 
not something in that newfangled science of 
telepathy that she had once read about in a 
magazine. 

Old Mat was the rich man of the county. 
He owned grazing land on the hills, alfalfa 
farms in the valleys and mines up in the 
mountains. He and his invalid wife lived in a 
huge, rectangular stone mansion some miles 
out of Digville. Few people in the neighbor- 
hood had enjoyed the hospitality of the Mas- 
ters’ home; but report had it that only a part 
of the house was furnished, that the kitchen 
was the only room heated in winter, and that 
the sickly Mrs. Masters was even more close 
and niggardly than her somewhat notoriously 
stingy husband. 

As Aunt Stella watched the old man care- 
fully hitch his sleek cayuse team to the hitching 
post, scraps of gossip came to her mind. For 
Elizabeth’s sake she hoped that the tales were 
unfounded. 

‘*Mornin’, Miss Stella!’’? said Masters, as he 
came into the living room. ‘‘They told me 
down at Digville that you had some children 
up here that you wanted to get rid of.’’ 

Aunt Stella stiffened slightly. ‘‘I said I 
wished to find homes for them, ’’ she declared. 

‘‘Of course they didn’t put it just the way I 
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said, but I knew you 
couldn’t afford to keep 
’em. Land of Little Ap- 
ples! Think what it 
would cost to keep them 
five mouths filled !’’ 

He gazed curiously at 
the orphans, who had dutifully arranged them- 
selves into a flight of steps for his inspection. 
They stood in the attitude of soldiers ready 
to be chosen for some heroic deed. 

**Go and sit down somewhere!’’ cried Aunt 
Stella irritably. ‘‘You’re not a line of fat steers 
that I’m showing Old Mat. I guess I could feed 
em all right,’’ she said to Masters. ‘‘I make 
more off this Pocket than some people think.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, indeed,’’ said Masters, allowing 
his appraising glance to rest on Elizabeth. 
‘*But think of their clothin’ and schoolin’ and 
doctor bills. I figured it up once, and it must 
cost four or five hundred dollars to bring up a 
child. Sometimes I’m thankful we never had 
any children of our own.’’ 

‘*Humph! It wasn’t the expense I was think- 
ing of, exactly. I wanted to place them with 
people who’d know how to bring them up 
properly—teach them the things they ought to 
know. I’m afraid I’m not capable of training 
children. ’’ 

‘*Trust Mrs. Masters for that,’’ said Old Mat, 
smiling and rubbing his hands. ‘‘We took a 
girl out of an orphan asylum once; my wife 
almost wore herself out givin’ that child the 
proper trainin’. Used to make her learn whole 
chapters of the Bible for peelin’ the potatoes 
too thick; shut her up in the closet on bread 
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“AND WHEN YOU HAD BADGERED HER INTO TELLING LIES—YOU GET OUT OF MY POCKET!” 








and water if she broke a dish. And one time, 
when she caught her in a downright false- 
hood—my! my!’’? He smacked his hands and 
grinned insinuatingly. 

‘‘What became of the girl?’’ asked Aunt 
Stella abruptly. 

‘*Well—in spite of all we done for her, she 
run off one night and hid in the mountains 
for two days. Threw my wife into a regular 
spell. Had to have a doctor, and that costs 
money. We’s afraid to keep the little hussy 
any longer. She caught an awful cold out there 
in the hills, and I thought she might turn out 
sickly. So we took her back to the asylum.’’ 

‘*Too bad |?’ said Aunt Stella dryly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you are looking for another girl to take 
her place. ’’ 

‘*Well—my wife wants a girl. I thought per- 
haps a boy would be better. He could be 
trained to wait on Mrs. Masters in the house, 
and then he could work outside, too; but 
Marthy has her mind set on a girl. Says mebbe 
when a boy got bigger she couldn’t manage 
him if I’s away. What do you call that oldest 
miss, there ?’’ 

‘“‘That is Elizabeth. She seems to be strong 
and healthy, and I believe she is a good girl.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes. Open yer mouth, Lizzie.’’ He 
took Elizabeth’s chin in one hand and her nose 
between the fingers of the other. ‘*‘ Teeth seems 
to be g *? he said. ‘‘Don’t want any den- 
tist’s bills. Think she could learn to cook and 
serub floors and build fires and milk cows? 
Hum! She ain’t so big as she looks, though, ’’ 
he commented, feeling of her arms and lifting 
her from the floor to test her weight. ‘‘ But she 
appears willin’, and of course she’ll grow. 
Believe she’d just about suit Marthy. Like to 
go and live at my house, Lizzie?’’ 

‘* Her name’s Elizabeth!’’ snapped Aunt 
Stella. 

‘*My wife don’t have any patience with them 
high-soundin’ names. Probably’!l call her Liz. 
Well, you might get her things ready, and I’ll 
take her along with me now. I’m too busy to 
be gaddin’ round the country lookin’ up girls, 
with fifty acres of alfalfy down, and short- 
handed in the fields, wo. Run and get yer 
bonnet, Lizzie.’’ 

‘*She can’t go to-day,” said Aunt Stella. ‘‘I 
must have time to think the matter over—and 
to get her things ready. You might come back 
some time next week.’’ 

“T said I didn’t have time to be gaddin’ 
round durin’ alfalfy harvest!’’ said Masters 
testily. ‘‘But—well, you might get her things 
in shape, and then bring her down to our 
house yourself. Reckon you want to make her 
some new dresses. Be sure and leave room for 
her to grow. With the outfit you’1l give her, she 
hadn’t orter need any new duds for a year.’’ 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Masters,’’ said Aunt Stella, 
moving toward the door. “Tn send you word 
if I decide —’’ 

‘*Yes, yes; very well. You needn’t worry 
but what my wife will give her the proper 
trainin’,’’? said Old Mat, lingering on the 
veranda. ‘‘It must be a great relief to know 
you’ve got rid of one of ’em.’’ 

Aunt Stella allowed the screen door to close 
with a suddenness that suggested a slam. 

Elizabeth waited until the Masters’ buck- 
board had swung out of sight down the trail; 
then she turned to her aunt. ‘‘Do you think I’ll 
suit them, Aunt Stella?’’ she asked timidly. 

‘*No, I’m afraid you won’t do at all,’’ de- 
clared Aunt Stella. ‘‘You’re not old enough 
or strong enough. You can’t cook or scrub or 
make fires or milk or do the washing and 
ironing. You’re just a little girl with yellow 
pigtails and big blue eyes, always wanting 
some one to love you, or want- 
ing some one like the twins and 
Tommy and John to love and 
look after. And they’re the rich- 
i est people for miles round, too. If 
v they adopted you legally, you’d 
be heiress to half the county. ’’ 

Elizabeth turned away with 
quivering lip. 

‘* There, now, don’t ery. I 
never could endure to see even a 
woman weep. I didn’t blubber 
when I was a child; I always 
got my spunk up and fought 
back !’’ cried Aunt Stella. 

Her niece drew her small body 
up stiffly. ‘‘l hate Old Mat Mas- 
ters and his stingy wife, who 
locks little girls up in closets on 
bread and water!’’ she cried, 
stamping her foot. ‘‘But I’ll go 
and try to live with them if you 
think best,’’ she added, with 
another stamp. 

‘“*T really believe you would!’’ 
muttered Aunt Stella, as the girl 
marched rigidly from the room. 

Ten days later the high-hung 
buckboard again clattered up the 
trail to the Pocket. 

‘Well, well, here I am again, ’’ 
said Masters, when Miss Jones 
had invited him into the living 
room. ‘* Marthy’s pretty near 
fretted herself into a spell, waitin’ 
for you to bring that girl down. 
Been plannin’ to have Liz do 
this and Liz do that, until the 
work’s piled up on her so she 
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IN THE LAST RESORT 
By Rowland Thomas 


don’t know which way to turn. You’ve surely 
got her all ready by this time.’’ 

‘*T’ve decided to keep Elizabeth,’’ said Aunt 
Stella quietly. 

An audible gasp of surprise and relief went 
up from the listening children, followed by an 
unearthly whoop of delight from the twins. 

‘¢ Pshaw! All foolishness,’’ said Masters. | 
“You can’t begin to do as well by her as we 
ean. I described her to Marthy, and we decided 
she’s just the girl we want.’’ 

‘*No, Mat Masters, Elizabeth is not the girl 
you and your wife should have,’’ said Aunt 
Stella, striving to speak calmly. ‘‘She wouldn’t 
suit you at all. What you need is a slave—a big, 
husky wench with the strength of an ox and 
the patience of a saint; not a little blue-eyed 
child like — You children go out of the room 
before I scalp all of you!’’ she cried suddenly, 
and the children fled in all directions. 

The twins had begun by poking out their 
tongues at Masters ; now they had hooked their 
thumbs into their mouths and drawn down 
their eyelids with their fingers in an effort to 
make sufficiently hideous ‘‘faces’’ at the old 
man. John’s fists were doubled into balls, and 
Elizabeth’s back had taken on the rigidity of a 
poker. For ten days they had 
lived in dread of his return. Now 
that there was no longer any 
danger of his becoming the foster 
father of Elizabeth, they wished 
to show their dislike of him. 

Stella Jones followed the be- 
wildered and raging Masters to 
the veranda. 

‘*T’ve a mind to go te the offi- 
cers of the law and have them 
young hyenas ‘took out of your 
charge !’’ he snarled. ‘‘{t’s a dis- 
grace the way you’re bringin’ 
’em up! My wife and me could 
give Liz the proper trainin’.’’ 

‘* Yes. You’d take that poor 
orphan child down to your old 
barn of a house and expect her to 
do the work of a grown woman 





that rings the Waldron swim- 

ming pool, Bob Moray gazed 
down into the water. This open-air, 
salt-water pool, fifty feet wide, a 
hundred feet long, four feet deep at 
one end and eight feet at the other, 
is the chief attraction of Waldron’s 
Mammoth Bathing Pavilions at Kingsbury 
Beach on the Jersey coast. 

Not a hundred steps east of Waldron’s there 
is another outdoor, salt-water swimming pool, 
which is three thousand miles wide and ten 
thousand miles long—the Atlantic Ocean. 

When you stand on Waldron’s walk, just 
where Bob stood that Friday morning in 
August, and find yourself looking up and down 
ten or twelve miles of fair, smooth sand fringed 
with half a dozen ribbons of white breakers, 
this swimming pool seems like another case of 


Gt ans on the concrete walk 
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during the day, and then sit up 
all night when your wife had one 
of her spells. And if she broke a 
dish, it would be the closet and 
bread and water. And when you 
had badgered her into telling 
lies — You get out of my Pocket! 
And you tell that miserable old 
wife of yours that Stella Jones 
will go back to waiting on tables 
in a mining camp before she’ll 
allow one of her own flesh and 
blood to become subject to her 
training !’’ 

With flashing eyes she watched 
Masters hurriedly depart. 

Suddenly she uttered an excla- 
mation of dismay. The twins 
were racing down the trail and 
hurling stones with all their 
puny strength at the disappear- 
ing buckboard. Repressing a de- 
sire to smile at this futile display 
of juvenile antipathy, she loudly 
commanded them to return to 
the house. They gave not the 
slightest heed to her repeated 
calls. Aunt Stella leaped from 
the veranda and strode resolutely 
down the trail. 

‘*Those twins certainly need trainin’ !’’ she 
muttered, as she bore down upon the unsus- 
pecting culprits. But some inward impulse 
prompted her to glance back over her shoulder. 
Leaning against a post of the veranda, Eliza- 
beth was sobbing with relief, while Tommy 
clung wonderingly to her skirts, and John 
awkwardly smoothed her head and, man-like, 
gently chided her for crying after the danger 
was all over. 

With a squirming twin under each arm, 
Aunt Stella marched back up the trail and 
dumped the pair in a giggling heap on the 
veranda. She sank down upon the steps, and 
was immediately encircled by five pairs of arms 
and literally squeezed breathless. 

‘*Get off me, you imps!’’ she gasped at last. 
“John, go and get in wood for the kitchen 
stove. And, Elizabeth, if you’re going to stay 
with me, you’ve got to learn to do all of the 
things Mrs. Masters had planned for you.’’ 

John and Elizabeth departed at once, and the 
twins trailed in their wake. After hesitating 
for a moment, Tommy shyly climbed into his 
aunt’s lap—a liberty that he had never before 
taken. 

‘*Now I’ve saddled myself with two of 
them !’’ muttered Aunt Stella, as her arms fell 
with a natural cuddling movement about her 
small nephew. ‘‘Goodness only knows how I’! 
manage to bring them up right! I’m going to 
keep Elizabeth because—I need a woman about 
the place. Without realizing it, I’ve turned 
into a kind of female cowboy. And perhaps 
living with me will be good for her, too. Be- 
tween us both we ought to strike some sort. of 
decent average. 

‘*But I’ll soon find a place for John. Most 
everyone wants a good, strong, healthy boy. 
And those twins! Some one’s got to take 
them off my hands. I simply couldn’t give that 
pair of young terrors the proper training.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








WITH THE GIRL TRAILING HALF SUBMERGED AT ARM'S LENGTH 
FROM HIS HIPS, BOB BEGAN THE FIGHT 


carrying coals to Newcastle. All summer long 
thousands of bathers brighten the beach with 
gay flecks of color, and there is room for count- 
less thousands more. At first sight, Mr. Wal- 
dron’s attempt to compete with the Atlantic 
Ocean seems hopeless. 

Nevertheless, there are many persons who 
find all their aquatic pleasure in the pool, and 
who never even wet their feet in the ocean. 
The reason is simple. The surf at Kingsbury 
Beach looks soft and creamy from a distance, 
but it has a boisterous scend to it and a fa- 
mous undertow. For weak and timid bathers, 
and for novices, the pool, with its quiet, 
warmish water and its immaculate lining of 
white tile, is far more pleasant. 

The porcelain lining of the pool is the pride 
of big Mr. Waldron’s heart. To keep it shining 
he goes to no little trouble and expense. Twice 
each week he, has his pool emptied, scrubbed 
and filled again. 

It holds 225,000 gallons,—an impressive 
amount of water, —but the process of emptying 
and filling it is fairly rapid, for the pump that 
fills the pool discharges five hundred gallons 
every minute, and the big iron pipe that drains 
it into the sea, two hundred feet away below 
low-water mark, is fifteen inches in diameter. 
For the scrubbing there are six men armed 
with wire brooms and swabs of coir. Yet with 
all that it is an all-day job—twelve hours—to 
clean the pool and fill it up again. 

This Friday was to be such a Gargantuan 
scrubbing day. The valve in the drainpipe 
had been open for some time; and the level of 
the water had already subsided a foot. 

It was Bob’s second season as one of the 
attendants at the pool. He was eighteen years 











chest of the jersey bore no magic 
letters, that suit was a replica of those 
worn by the life guards who stroll 
the beach in muscular majesty. It 
might have given an observant person 
a clue to Bob’s ambition. He scrubbed 
Waldron’s pool, fetched buckets of 
fresh water for sandy-footed occupants 


|of dressing rooms, wrung out soggy bathing 
| suits, not because he wished to, but because 


he must. He did his work well and loyally, 
not because he liked it, but because he knew 
that it was a first step along the road of his 
ambition. 

Bob wished to be a life guard. He was a 

natural swimmer, and incessant practice had 
perfected him in the art. He had speed, 
strength, endurance, fearlessness. He knew 
that he should make a good life guard. In his 
mind’s eye he could already see himself the 
hero of marvelous feats 
of rescue. All he needed 
writ was a chance. 
But that was the hard- 
est of all things to get. 
The life-guard service 
at Kingsbury is a close 
corporation. Its member- 
ship is made up of young 
college men, —athletes of 
note,— who manage in 
that way to earn money 
during their long vaca- 
tions. When undergrad- 
uate days are over they 
bequeath their places to 
others of their kind. In 
the chain of succession, 
for two summers, no 
links had broken or been 
missing, and Bob had 
had to bide his time and 
hope for better days. 

He was thinking of 
all that as he stood on 
the walk at the deep 
end of the pool. He was 
alone and in a way on 
guard, although the 
watch he kept was per- 
functory. Everyone at 
Kingsbury Park knew 
that Waldron’s pool was 
closed on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. To make as- 
surance doubly sure, on 
those days ropes were 
stretched across the two 
runways that led up from 
the beach, and on each 
rope was hung a sign 
that proclaimed in large 
black letters, ‘‘No pass- 
ing. Danger! Pool being 
cleaned.’’ But wishing 
to take every possible 
precaution, Mr. Waldron 
always had one attend- 
ant on duty as a watch- 
man until the pool was 
empty. He had a wholesome respect for the 
forces that he put in play when he opened 
the valve in that fifteen-inch pipe and set 
225,000 gallons of water free to find its level. 

He knew that he was releasing a dead weight 
of two million pounds from all immediate con- 
trol. He knew that the water rushed through 
the drain at the rate of eighteen hundred feet a 
minute—faster than a man can run. He knew 
that there was a tremendous suction at the 
mouth of the pipe in the deep end of the pool. 


A swimmer caught in such a current would be 


in a sorry plight. Although Mr. Waldron was 
not imaginative, he could picture it in terms 
of tragedies and damage suits. So he hung up 
his signs and put his man on guard. 

Even Bob Moray guessed something of it as 
he watched the water. The morning was wind- 
less and the pool was very still. At first sight 
only a few ripples seemed to mar the perfect 
mirror. But as he looked closer, it became 
apparent that the whole body of water was 
alive with silent but relentless motion. Thou- 
sands of hair lines veined its surface and its 
depths. All of those lines radiated from a 
common centre—a point directly above the 
black mouth of the drainpipe. No whirlpool 
had formed yet—only those crawling, creeping 
veins showed the tremendous force that was 
at work. The very placidity of the water fas- 
cinated you—and made you shudder. 

As Bob stood looking down into the water, a 
sudden stir across the pool—a light patter of 
steps and a gay ‘‘Good morning!’’—roused 
him. He glanced up with a start. On the oppo- 
site rim of the pool stood a scarlet water sprite 


of a girl. Bob knew her. It was madcap Mar- | 


| gery Deane, sixteen years old, pet of the more 
old, not very large, but strong and lithe, deep | 


permanent residents at the park. She was 


through the chest and brown as the traditional | poised for a dive. 


berry. All summer long salt water was drying 


on his skin through the sunlit hours, and his | suction will catch you if you go in there now!’’ | 
clothing was a bathing suit. Except that the | 


Instantly Bob shouted, ‘‘Keep back! The 


She laughed carelessly. ‘‘You can pull me | 





out of it!’’ she cried, and the next moment, 
to Bob’s horror, she was in the water. 

Her dive was clean and long. She rose, shook 
the water dog-fashion from her eyes, and struck 
out. 

Her first few strokes were easy and quite 
ineffective. Surprise replaced the laughter on 
her face, and the surprise quickly changed to 
worry. ‘‘I can’t seem to swim!’’ she said, 
looking up at Bob. ‘‘Something’s dragging at 
me. ”’ 

Bob knew only too well what it was that 
was dragging at her. He did not hesitate. 
Glancing up the length of the walk, he saw 
that it was empty. The scrubbers, with their 
swahs and brushes, would not come until the 
pool was empty. He shouted lustily in the 
hope of attracting help, and as he shouted he 
plunged. Almost at once he rose beside the 
girl. 

Fortunately, Margery was a good swimmer. 
She kept her head and listened comprehend- 
ingly to Bob’s commands. 

‘*Hands on my hips!’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Breathe 
when you can, and roll with me. The trudgen’s 
the only thing that can dig us out of this.’’ 

With the girl trailing half submerged at 
arm’s length from his hips, Bob began the 
fight. The trudgen, for a master of it, is 
probably the most powerful of all strokes. 
Bob swam it well always—but never before as 
he did then. Into the roll, the tremendous 
heaving catch of arms and shoulders, the in- 
cisive scissors kick, went every ounce of energy 
in his body. 

But from the first stroke he was helpless. 
Plunge ahead as he would the suction pulled 
him back. As for help’s coming from outside— 
he realized that even if any of the workers had 
heard his ery they would arrive too late to aid 
him. Faster than they could run, that current 
was sweeping him and Margery back and 
down. 

For an instant a hideous picture flashed 
before his mind. He could already feel himself 
and the girl dragged under,—could feel the 
agony as they were pinned across the mouth 
of the pipe,—wrenched, mangled, twisted until 
slowly their bodies were sucked in. 

Sucked in!—with that, Bob’s brain cleared 
for action. So far he had been fighting only 
with his muscles. 

Once, the summer before, as Bob had stood 
on the walk waiting for the pool to drain, a 
problem had presented itself to him, and he 
had whiled away half an hour in trying to 
solve it. Suppose, the problem ran, you are in 
the pool now. The suction gets you, and the 
water has fallen so far that there are no 
handholds for you on the gutters, even if you 
could swim to them. And there is no one 
round to help you. How would you save 
yourself ? 

Bob had turned that problem over in his 
mind for almost thirty minutes before he could 
see any solution. And that solution had been 
preposterous—so mock heroic that it had made 
him grin, so absurd that in another half hour 
he had forgotten it along with the problem. 
So far as he knew, he had not thought of it 
since. 

But now, all at once, it flashed back upon 
him. It was the same problem, complicated by 
the fact that now there were two persons in the 
pool. The solution no longer seemed prepos- 
terous. It seemed hideous. Instead of making 
Bob grin, it sent a shiver of dread through 
him. But—it was a solution. Was there an- 
other? 

His strength was going. He glanced up 
once more. No help was in sight. The water 
seemed to be dragging at him even harder 
than before. The boy’s jaw set with grim 
resolution. 

‘*Margery !’’ he gasped. ‘‘You’ve got to do 
just what I say! It’s our only chance. When I 
sink under you and grab your ankles, let your- 
self go limp. Stay limp, and put your arms 
straight up over your head. Whatever you do, 
don’t struggle. ’’ 

He looked down through the water. Below 
and a little behind him gaped the dark mouth 
of the drainpipe. Fear and desperation filled 
him. What he was asking his body to do was 
almost more than flesh could submit to. That 
pipe was only fifteen inches across and it 
stretched away for two hundred feet. But what 
other chance was there? 

With an inarticulate prayer, Bob let his feet 
drop. He shot down instantly. As he swept by 
Margery’s body he seized her ankles in a vise- 
like grip. Then darkness closed about them 
both—darkness and roaring and the insistent 
tugging of a frightful force. 

Seven seconds after Bob’s feet were sucked 
into the drainpipe of Waldron’s pool he and 
Margery were floating in the surf; several 
exceedingly startled bathers were collecting 
their scattered wits sufficiently to go to their 
aid. Bob could see very watery daylight, and 
swam feebly. The girl had fainted. 

It was an experience that neither of them 
is likely to forget—Bob for several reasons. 
One of them is this: when next summer 
comes the magic letters that proclaim him a 
life guard are to adorn his jersey. The people 


|of Kingsbury Park, residents and visitors, 


seem to regard him as a very dependable 
young man. Bob himself says modestly that 
he merely did the only thing there was to do. 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 


JULY 


THE MOON OF MAIZE EARS, 
BOUNTIFUL JULY, 
GIVES FOOD IN PLENTY; 
SLACK YOUR ARCHING BOW. 
THE MUSKRATS FILL THEIR 
WIGWAMS RAFTER-HIGH, 
THE GREAT MOOSE BROWSE 
WHERE WATER LILIES GROW. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


ATIENCE without push is not a virtue, 
but a vice. 


He finds not any Good in any sort 
Of Wind who does not steer for Any Port. 


F, like the clouds, you save for a rainy day, 
you also will have a silver lining. 


TREE sends its roots far under the ground 

just as it sends its branches high above 

the ground; which is a useful thing for the 
ambitious to remember. 

ANADA, too, is a melting pot. The chain 

of houses of the British and Foreign Bible 


Society that stretches across the Dominion last: 


year issued copies of the Bible in a hundred 
and ten different languages. 


ARGARITA, the mountainous island off 

the coast of Venezuela that Germany 
is said to have been seeking as a submarine 
base, has a reputation that ill matches its 
pleasing name. It was discovered by Columbus 
in 1498 and got its name from its pear] fisheries, 
for the Spanish word for pearl is the old Greek 
margarites. For generations it was the head- 
quarters of the pirates—and especially of the 
slave traders—of the Spanish Main, and the 
prison of slaves who were awaiting transpor- 
tation. 


UNE brought definite word, the first news 

in many months, from the MacMillan 
expedition that went north in 1913. The expedi- 
tion has proved that there is no Crocker Land, 
that what Peary mistook for land was prob- 
ably only a mirage; but it has discovered and 
mapped several islands and has accomplished 
other scientific results that are regarded as of 
much importance. The relief ships of 1915 and 
1916 failed to reach the headquarters of the 
expedition at Etah, in Greenland, and a third 
ship sets out this month under command of 
Capt. Bartlett, who, like MacMillan himself, 
was with Peary in the expedition that in 1909 
discovered the north pole. 
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ATTENTION, EVILDOERS ! 


T takes five quarto pages of the Congres- 
if sional Record to print the espionage act, 

which the President lately approved. That 
is the measure which led to the long contest 
over a censorship, all provisions for which 
were finally omitted. 

There is much in the bill besides espionage. 
It has no less than thirteen ‘‘titles,’’ or divi- 
sions. The espionage provisions are contained 
in the first title. There they are stated in ex- 
treme detail. Here we may say briefly that 
they declare that no one shall gather informa- 
tion of any sort connected with national offense 
or defense, ‘‘with intent or reason to believe 
that the information to be obtained is to be 
used to the injury of the United States, or to 
the advantage of any foreign nation,’’ or shall 
communicate such information if it is in his 
possession, or shall harbor or conceal persons 
who. have committed or are about to commit 
any of the offenses named. 

The act carries stringent provisions concern- 
ing shipping and the power of the President 
over its movements for the protection of the 
country’s safety and interests. It gives him 
the right in time of war to prohibit the ex- 
portation of articles that he may name to 
countries that he may name, and provides 
heavy penalties for persons who without au- 
thority interfere with the foreign relations 
or falsely assume the character of diplomatic 
or consular officers. It contains also very rigid 
new regulations for issuing passports, and fixes 





penalties for counterfeiting government seals 
or using the mails for disloyal purposes. 

It will be seen that it is a law for evildoers 
only. The brief summary of what it forbids 
does not contain even so much as a caution 
to the patriotic and well-meaning citizen. 
Such a citizen does not need a more detailed 
statement of the provisions of the bill in order 
to learn what he must avoid, for he will not be 
tempted to violate any of its prohibitions; but 
it is well that the law has been passed, for 
unfortunately there are traitors among us, 
and, although they may be few, they must be 
watched, detected and punished. 
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WHO BROUGHT US INTO THE 
WAR? 


T intervals, ever since the United States 
entered upon a state of war with Ger- 
many, persons have asserted that we 

were dragged into the conflict by our great 
capitalists for their own profit. The two sources 
from which the accusation has been most per- 
sistently made are, on the one’ hand, German 
newspapers, which are of course bitterly hos- 
tile to America, and, on the other hand, those 
Americans who are opposed to all wars on 
principle, and who are therefore averse to our 
entering upon this war. 

The assertion commonly made by the Ger- 
mans is that their enemies were on the verge 
of bankruptcy; that in 1915 and 1916 Wall 
Street banking houses had bought enormous 
quantities of the war loans of the Allies and 
that, being afraid that the investments would 
be a total loss, they forced the United States 
into the war in order to save what they could. 
The Americans who charge Wall Street with 
being responsible for the war give as their 
reason for making the charge the fact that 
a foreign war would bring huge profits to the 
banking houses. 

The two theories do not agree with each 
other, and neither of them agrees with the facts. 
Undoubtedly, the financial strain on England, 
France, Italy and Russia has been very great, 
but it has been greater still on Germany, and 
the German newspapers would be the last to 
admit that Germany is bankrupt. As a matter 
of fact, both England and Germany raised the 
largest loans of the war at the very moment 
when the United States was deciding to enter 
the conflict. England borrowed $250,000,000 
from American investors and France $100, - 
000,000 a very few weeks before we got into 
the fight. The interest rate was high, but both 
governments could undoubtedly have continued 
to place such loans if we had remained neutral. 

What our government is doing now in lend- 
ing money to its allies is not raising money 
for them that they could not have raised alone, 
but lending its credit, so that France and 
England, when they pay for munitions bought 
in the United States, can get the purchase 
money in this country at a rate less exorbitant 
than before. In exchange for every loan made 
by our government to one of its European allies, 
the government of that ally hands over its own 
obligations for the same amount and at the 
same rate of interest. 

The argument that ‘‘Wall Street’? wanted 
war because it foresaw huge profits for itself 
seems at first sight more plausible. A great 
war always brings profitable business to the 
bankers who float the war loans and to the 
manufacturers who fill orders for war material ; 
but our bankers and manufacturers were get- 
ting those large profits before this country 
went to war. 

As a matter of fact, the profits were almost 
certain to be less rather than more, once the 
United States should become concerned. So 
long as we were neutral, the great banking 
houses made large profits on the $1,000,000, 000 


or more of European war loans that they sold: 


each year to American investors. They would 
almost certainly have continued to make large 
profits if we had not gone to war. But now 
that the United States government is financing 
its European allies and selling its own bonds 
to raise the money, the banker makes no profit 
whatever on the transaction. The bond-issue 
act expressly prohibits commissions to bank- 
ers, so that the bankers are now in fact giving 
their services free. 

The whole plan was perfectly well known 
beforehand, and so, too, was the fact that very 
heavy war taxes would be levied on large 
bankers and capitalists. Even in the case of 
the manufacturers the government is not only 
insisting on lower prices than the producers 
could have obtained from the Allies but is pre- 
paring to place heavy taxes on their profits. 

The fact of the matter is that the bankers, 
the manufacturers, the capitalists and ‘‘Wall 
Street’’ approved the government’s decision for 





war because they believed that decision to be 
the only means of upholding the national honor 
and the rights of civilization. 
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“THAT WHICH ABIDETH” 


N times of world horror, when all mankind 
I is afflicted, especially in times of national 

crisis, when every day and every hour are 
making history and casual incidents may turn 
the whole course of the future,—it seems as if 
life ought to be serious, not to say solemn ; as 
if merrymaking and rejoicing, even diversions 
in themselves harmless, were inappropriate. It 
seems as if men and women should be grave, 
even sad—not gay, light and trivial. 

Nevertheless, the entire course of history 
proves the contrary. When nations are on the 
verge of ruin, they are apt to seek amusement 
in trifles and frivolous dissipation. When men 
are threatened with appalling calamity, in- 
stead of giving themselves up to distress and 
despair, they often turn to extravagance, to 
folly, even to vice. One of the striking facts 
about great visitations of the plague in old 
days is that people with death at their doors 
flung themselves madly into feast and revelry 
and dance and song. 

Such extremes point to an indisputable truth 
of human nature. Men cannot keep their souls 
always on the rack, nor is it desirable that 
they should. A serene and cheerful spirit per- 
forms all duties better. Stern tasks are more 
easily accomplished if the heart is allowed and 
even encouraged to turn from them occasionally 
to indifferent and even trivial pleasures. 

But there are better things to-feed our souls 
with than what is indifferent and trivial, and 
it is wholly worth while to keep those things 
before us when the fierce tumult of immediate 
misery threatens to shatter all delight and all 
hope. Foolish extravagance and riotous dis- 
traction should be avoided, but we should resort 
with double enthusiasm to the pure and quiet 
consolation of books and thought, of art and 
music, of sweet and gracious friendship and 
society. 

Above all there is one source of diversion 
and delight that never fails, that costs nothing, 
that leaves no weariness and no satiety—the 


beauty of the natural world. Whatever else 


fails, the blue sky, the clouds, the stars, the 
flowers, will not fail us. They will survive the 
struggles of man, his passions, his wickedness, 
even his suffering. After reading the news- 
papers and deluging our souls with horror, to 
take a quiet walk in the fields is like entering 
heaven. For enjoying such distractions no one 
can reproach us. 

The greatest writer of Germany said many 
years ago, before Prussian militarism had be- 
come monstrous, ‘‘The fashion of this world 
passeth away, and I would fain occupy myself 
with that which abideth.”’ 


es 
TO GERMANS OUTSIDE GERMANY 


E cannot help thinking that there is in 
Germany a considerable body of feel- 
ing, however inarticulate, that begins 
to realize that the permanent welfare of the 
German people is not to be assured by the 
government or the policy that led the nation 
into this war. We are perfectly sure that, 
among those of German blood who have not 
been subjected to half a century of thorough 
and determined Prussianization, that feeling 
is widespread. 

On successive days in May the newspapers 
printed significant utterances from two eminent 
men of German ancestry, one in Switzerland 
and one in America. 

Prof. Paul Seippel of the great technical 
school at Zurich, speaking to his German-Swiss 
brothers, said: ‘Tell the truth to Germany ; 
she is dying for the want of it, and you are 
the only ones to whom she will listen, for she 
knows you wish her well. Tell her how the 
war began, how lies were told and continue to 
be told, how promises were broken and how all 
that followed, even to the entrance of America 
into the war, is the consequence of that first 
crime. Tell her how the judgment of the world 
has fallen upon her. Tell her this instead of re- 
peating like an echo the petty arguments with 
which she soothes her troubled conscience. 
Will not the German-Swiss help Germany to 
take her place again among the nations, free 
and equal before the law ?’’ 

In our own country Mr. Otto Kahn, the 
German-American banker of New York, spoke 
in the same vein. ‘‘ This appalling conflict, ’’ he 
said, ‘‘is not a fight of people against people. It 
goes deeper than that: it divides the soul and 
conscience of the world. Speaking as one born 
of German parents, it is my deep conviction 
that the greatest service men of German birth 





or antecedents can render to the land of their 
origin is to proclaim and stand up for the great 
and fine ideals, for the splendid national qual- 
ities and traditions that they and their ances- 
tors inherited, and to set their faces like flint 
against the monstrous doctrines and acts of a 
rulership that has robbed them of the Germany 
they loved and that had the admiration and 
affection of the werld. The more whole- 
heartedly they throw themselves into the 
struggle on which this country has entered 
... the better they serve and protect the 
repute of the old German name and the true 
advantage of the German people. ’’ 

The time will come when the German race 
not only in Switzerland and in America but 
in Germany itself will recognize the truth of 
those words. This is a war against the Prus- 
sian government of Germany; but whether 
the Germans will have it so or not, it is at 
bottom a war for ‘‘the true advantage of the 
German people,’’ a war ‘‘to help Germany to 
take her place again among the nations, free 
and equal before the law.’’ 
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LETTING CALVES GROW 


VERYONE who buys a roast or a chop 
E this summer learns at once that there is 

a scarcity of meat. Government reports 
have put the shortage at one hundred million 
pounds. The ‘‘meatless day’? of which we 
have read is finding its way from Europe to 
America ; no immigration law ean keep it out. 
Meanwhile, we also read of farmers who are 
hurrying young stock to market and of house- 
holds that are as eager as ever to taste veal, 
spring lamb and broilers. The situation is 
serious, A deficiency in our meat supply must 
continue for a long time; perhaps indeed meat 
will never again be almost as convenient a 
food as bread to him who desires it. But 
both producer and consumer can codperate to 
prevent the shortage from becoming a famine. 
If the farmer will see to it that no calves 
six weeks old go to the butcher, and if the 
consumer will curb his appetite for immature 
meats, both will render a service to the coun- 
try at large and exercise a wise economy for 
themselves. 

It is notoriously bad practice for a business 
man to live upon his capital instead of making 
it earn an income. Yet in a time of scarcity 
we come close to doing just that when we 
market immature stock, whether it be cattle, 
sheep, swine or poultry. Those young creatures 
have earning power. They require some food 
and attendance, but all have a knack of picking 
up a good deal of their own living when their 
owners give them a chance. Because the price 
of feed is high, one farmer thinks only of the 
grain or hay they will consume and treats 
them as if they were likely to be a liability 
rather than an asset. He rushes them to market 
and sells them for what they will bring. His 
wiser neighbor sees in them a challenge and a 
chance. They will be his helpers if he has the 
grit and sense to furnish the tools. The tools 
that they can use are pasture in which to earn 
their own living, green forage crops, which 
they can harvest for themselves, and grains, 
which the average farm can produce in much 
larger quantities than it is producing them 
to-day. 

This is particularly true of many Eastern 
farms that used to fatten stock for market at 
a good profit. If that success is to be repeated, 
we must recur to the early practice of raising 
instead of buying what live stock and poultry 
need. When that is done the young animal, 
whether calf, lamb or pullet, not only provides 
a market for that produce but under right 
conditions adds a profit of its own. Its carcass 
daily grows in value, while the increasing 
worth of hide, tallow, wool or eggs helps to 
pay its board bill or represents its main con- 
tribution to the farm treasury. A law prohib- 
iting the slaughter of young stock has been 
demanded in some quarters. Such a law, how- 
ever, could hardly be framed so as not to 
inflict hardship; and the wisdom, skill and 
industry of our farmers, if rightly directed 
upon the present crisis, ought so to preserve 
the life and earning power of their stock as to 
render it needless. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The Senate passed the bill 

authorizing the President to designate 
what commodities are to receive preference in 
shipment by interstate commerce. Food con- 
trol bills were under discussion in both houses, 
and, although they seemed likely to pass in 
substantially the form desired by the adminis- 
tration, they were attacked by several Senators 
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because they put so complete a control over 
the production and distribution of food in the 
hands of one man.——Senator Gore introduced 
in the Senate a bill providing that upon the 
President’s order the use of foodstuffs in the 
manufacture of beer or whiskey should be 
prohibited. rs) 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—The six- 
teen cantonment sites for the training of 
the new army were selected; they are Ayer, 
Massachusetts; Yaphank, Long Island; An- 
napolis Junction, Maryland ; Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia; Atlanta, Georgia; Wrightstown, New 
Jersey; Columbia, South Carolina; Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; Rockford, 
Illinois; Battle Creek, Michigan; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Des Moines, Iowa; Fort Riley, 
Kansas ; Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and Amer- 
ican Lake, Washington. ——The Liberty Loan 
of $2,000,000,000 was triumphantly subscribed 
by June 15; the total subscriptions were, in 
fact, almost $1,000,000,000 in excess of the 
desired amount.——A mission from Belgium, 
headed by Baron Moncheur, arrived in Wash- 
ington on June 17, and the Russian mission, 
led by Prof. Bakhmetieff, arrived on June 19. 
—aAnother mission, from Japan, headed by 
Viscount Ishii, former foreign minister, is on 
its way to this country.— Pending the pas- 
sage of the food control bills by Congress, 
President Wilson instructed Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover to proceed with the organization of a 
system of food regulation so far as it could be 
carried out by volunteer service. Mr. Hoover 
desires all the housewives of the country to 
become volunteer servants of the nation, and 
to codperate with the department of food con- 
trol in order to bring about the greatest pos- 
sible economy in the use of food. 
e 
PAIN.—There were reports of grave un- 
rest in Spain, but the censorship prevented 
any precise knowledge of the situation from 
reaching the outside world. The province of 
Catalonia was said to be determined on de- 
claring its independence, and the extremely 
high prices of food and coal were leading to 
strikes and disorder in other parts of the coun- 
try. German submarines were said to be lying 
off the coast prepared to blockade Spanish 
ports if the government took any steps to enter 
the war on the side of the Entente. The Cortes 
was in turmoil because its members were not 
permitted to discuss the grave problems of 
foreign and domestic policy that are agitating 
the country. ° 


USSIA.— The American commission re- 
ceived a cordial welcome at Petrograd on 
June 15. Mr. Root addressed the Council of 
Ministers, and the speech in reply was made 
by M. Tereschtenko, the foreign minister. On 
June 17 the Duma passed a resolution declar- 
ing that the army ought to undertake an imme- 
diate offensive, and that a separate peace with 
Germany would be treason. German agents 
are still active in all parts of the country, agi- 
tating for such a peace. —— A Pan - Russian 
Congress of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
was in session at Petrograd. 
e 
HINA.—Gen. Chang Hsun, military gov- 
ernor of Anhwei, appeared at Peking at 
the head of a considerable army, and was re- 
ported to be in control of the situation there. 
He is believed to be negotiating with royalist 
leaders for a restoration of the monarchy. The 
southern provinces are sure to resist that pro- 
gramme by force.——The Japanese govern- 
ment has protested against the course of the 
United States in sending a note to the Chinese 
government concerning the present crisis, with- 
out previous consultation with Japan and the 
other Allied powers. 


RELAND.—On June 18 the British govern- 
ment released all the prisoners taken in the 
Easter Day rebellion at Dublin; it is hoped 
that the step will promote harmony in the 
approaching convention of all Ireland. 
: e 
REECE.— The royal family left Pirzus 
on a British war vessel. Constantine 
expects to establish himself in Switzerland or in 
Germany. M. Jonnart, the high commissioner 
who represents France, Great Britain and 
Russia, issued a proclamation, raising the 
blockade of Greek ports and promising to ‘‘re- 
establish the constitutional rights and unity 
of Greece.’’ Allied troops were landed near 
Athens, but did not enter the city in any force. 
A clash between the garrison of Larissa and a 
French cavalry patrol that occupied that city 
was reported; it resulted in the arrest of the 
royalist officers in command of the garrison. 
Thirty-one prominent German propagandists, 
including former cabinet officers, have been 
expelled from the country. © 


ie GREAT WAR 


(From June 14 to June 20) 


Although there were no actions of first-rate 
importance during the week, the British kept 
up their pressure on the German lines in front 
of Ypres and Arras. London reported that the 
Germans had been obliged to retire from along 
system of trenches behind the scene of the 





British gains at Messines, and that portions 
of high ground near Monchy had been taken 
by the British. 

The French artillery was active, but no 
infantry offensive was reported. On the con- 
trary, the Germans attacked here and there 
along the Champagne front and took some 
French positions. 

Rome reported that the Italians had stormed 
the peak of Corno Cavento—11,155 feet in 
height—and captured the Austrian force that 
was holding it. This 
mountain is near the 
Tonale Pass on the west- 
ern border of the Tren- 
tino. Fighting on the 
Carso was desultory, and 
resulted in no important 
gains for either side. 

The Austrian Cabinet 
resigned, owing to the re- 
fusal of the Polish party 

a in Parliament to vote for 
GEN. H. 8. HORNE, the war budget. 
COMMANDING THE BRITISH It was reported from 
nee Saloniki that, following 
the abdication of King Constantine, the British 
forces that had crossed the river Struma had 
been withdrawn to the left bank of the river, 
and that Allied troops in large numbers were 
being massed in Thessaly behind the centre 
of Gen. Sarrail’s army. That was believed to 
be the precursor of a movement up the valley 
of the Vardar River, with Nish as its objec- 
tive. Such a drive would be through difficult 
and well-fortified country, but it would have 
important results if it were successful. 

The submarines were active. They got a 
Japanese merchant ship and also a Japanese 
destroyer in the Mediterranean, as an offset 
to these losses, however, the Japanese sank a 
submarine. Paris admitted the loss of five 
French ships, and Norway reported that five of 
its vessels also had been torpedoed. London, 
in. its weekly report, announced that thirty-two 
vessels had been sunk by mines or submarines, 
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twenty-seven of them of more than sixteen 
hundred tons. The week included one day on 
which a record number of ships was lost. On 
June 12 the American tank steamer Moreni 
was sunk by a submarine after a running fight 
of two hours. On June 16 another American 
oil-tank steamship, the John D. Archbold, 
was sunk. Vice Admiral Sims was appointed 
to command the Allied naval forces in Irish 
waters, where most of the submarine sinkings 
have taken place. Berlin at last admitted that 
the submarine merchantman Bremen had been 
lost. 

British naval forces took the fort of Saliff on 
the Red Sea from the Turks. The capture will 
add to the security of ships passing through 
the Suez Canal. 

Berlin declared that German airmen had 
bombed and destroyed a Russian naval base in 
the Guif of Riga. On June 16 two Zeppelins 
raided the east coast of England and dropped 
bombs on small villages. One of the great bal- 
loons was shot down with the loss of all its 
crew. There is a strong demand in England for 
raids on German towns in retaliation for the nu- 
merous German raids on English open towns. 

In the Canadian Parliament Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier moved to amend the conscription bill 
by providing that it should not go into effect 
until the people had by referendum approved it. 

The Socialist Conference at Stockholm seems 
less likely than ever to result in an agreement 
on terms of peace to be recommended to the 
various governments, since the events of the 
week showed both Russian and Swedish so- 
cialists inclined to insist on reparation by 
Germany for the invasion of Belgium and the 
destruction of neutral shipping. To that, of 
course, no German delegate would dare consent. 

On June 19 President Wilson announced 
that within forty-eight hours, in accordance 
with the powers conferred upon him by the 
embargo clause in the espionage bill, he would 
regulate the export of food. 

The American Red Cross began its campaign 
to raise $100,000, 000. 

President Wilson on June 20 issued a proc- 
lamation designating the week of June 23-30 
as recruiting week for the regular army. Un- 
married men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty years were urged to enlist, to the number 
of seventy thousand. 














Riders want better bicy- 
cle tires, at lower prices, 
so they buy Goodyear 
Blue Streaks. 


OOK at this boy—out for a carefree 
spin on the Fourth. Independent as 
all out-doors. A real American boy. 

His good old bike means more to him than ever 
before. For Goodyear taught him a new way to 
buy bicycle tires. It made him independent of the 
old-fashioned, expensive ways of tire buying. 


He buys Goodyear Blue Streaks now and gets 


better tires cheaper. 


Better Tires Cheaper 


Because Goodyear has a simpler plan for making and 
selling bicycle tires. Goodyear makes only one brand— 
the BlueStreak. It specializes on this one tire. Quality goes 
up. Factory costs come down. The rider benefits by both. 

ThenGood y ear simplified its selling plan. It sells direct 
to the dealer in your town. Extra profits which other tires 
must give between the factory and the rider are saved. 


Both savings in making and selling come to you in 


Goodyear Blue Streaks. 


Make These Savings 


Goodyear Blue Streaks cost only $3.25 each, even 
now when materials are high in cost. Yet many inferior 
tires sell for more. And tires of similar quality often sell 


for $4.50 to $5.00 each. 


So your Goodyear dealer can help you save the price 
of a baseball uniform or something else a boy may want. 
It’s good business and sensible economy to buy Blue 
Streaks. See the Goodyear Dealer in your town, or 
write us for the address of the one nearest your home. 





Blue Streak Tires Are Strong 
and Durable 





No Fear of Side-Slipping On 
These Non-Skids 





Tough treads and two reinforc- 
ing strips under the tread make 
Goody ear Blue Streaks stout and 
long wearing. The tire body is 
2-ply and durable. Blue Streaks 
mean long mileage at low cost, 
like Goodyear automobile tires. 


Pedaling is Play On Resilient 
Tires 








Good year Blue Streaks are full 
of life, too. The fine, light and 
active fabric and the lively rubber 
make them so. Such a springy 
tire helps your legs in 
You don’t push so hard. 





The Blue Streak non-skid de- 
sign proves its effectiveness 
quickly. Sharp-edged rubber 
blocks come together like teeth 
under your weight and grip the 
ground. You ride safely. 





Your Friends Will Admire 
These:-Handsome Tires 


Goodyear makes its Blue 
Streaks good-looking, too. Beauty 
and usefulness go well together 
in a bicycle tire. You'll be proud 
of them anywhere you ride. 





Boys everywher Good Bicycle Ask your dealer. 
They're specially popular with icycle ee Sa a AS the cap. 


GOODS YEAR 
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THE SUNSHINE PATH 
By Herbert Randall 


me 


a path winds past my door, 

’Tis brightened either side 

By flowers of peace and happiness, 
And nooks where songsters hide. 


I planned the sunshine path myself, 
Its borders and its bowers; 

I planted little seeds of love, 
And God sent me the flowers. 
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THE PRESCRIPTION 


HILD, I know what’s the matter with 
you.” The old doctor’s kindly eyes 
twinkled. ‘“‘ You have a malady that’s 
very common these days.’’ 

“Then I’m in for typhoid fever—or 
something?” asked the woman wearily. 
“Typhoid!” he exclaimed. “Just plain discon- 

tent, I call it. You’re tired of life, and you show 

it. Why? You’ve got a home, husband, friends. 

Tragedy has never touched you. Yet if you go on, 

in six months’ time you will be up for murder in 

the second degree!” 

The woman sat up, and a red spot appeared on 
either cheek. 

“I mean it,” the doctor continued frankly. “The 
murder would be that of your real self, and the 
court would be one higher than any held in this 
jurisdiction.” 

“Just what do you—mean?” she asked. 

“TI mean that you have lived too hard, done too 
much of nothing that really mattered, and thought 
not at all.” 

“I know that’s true,” she admitted. “But what 
can I do?” 

“Do you really want to know, or are you fishing 
for a little compromise that will be pleasantly ex- 
citing?” the doctor asked. 

She flushed. “I really want to know,” she in- 
sisted. “It isn’t as if I were alone.” 

The doctor nodded. “I know—your husband is 
in the same boat. Business cares and the high 
prices—it is a hard row to hoe these days.” 

“T am sick of it,” said the woman. “Show me the 
way out, if you can.” 

“Away back in some out-of-the-way corner you 
have tucked an old book that was your mother’s— 
the wisest book ever written. Study it! Put aside 
all other reading for a while. It won’t hurt you,” 
he said dryly, “and it holds the cure for discon- 
tent.” 

“The Bible!” she exclaimed. ‘I have read it— 
some.” 

“Haw do you suppose I’d have earned my liv- 
ing,” the doctor asked, “if I’d read my books 
‘some’? You have got to work for anything that is 
worth while. Dig down into it like the miner and 
find your own gold.” 

**But, doctor, tell me more. I know so little.” 

“There it is,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘and you’ve got to 
get it for yourself. But I tell you I could never 
have cared for the sick—sick in body and mind— 
for forty years and kept sane unless I’d had some- 
thing to tie to. That book has been my meat and 
drink. Get into it, and dig—dig for your life!” 

As the door shut behind him the woman walked 
to the bookcase, reached behind a pile of books 
and held up a little, worn volume. She turned the 
pages slowly, searching. 

**Peace I give unto you,” she read. “Not as, the 
world giveth, give 1 unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled.” She sank into her chair, still read- 
ing. Darkness came, and she reached gropingly for 
the light. Her face had lost its anxious look. The 
lines about her mouth softened as she came across 
passage after passage deeply underscored. 

“This is where mother got her help,” she said 
to herself softly. 

eS 


THE WILL TO WORK 


HROUGH all my school days, writes a 
contributor, whenever I said,“I can’t do 
it,’’ I got the familiar answer, “Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” Last week 
I got it again, this time from a keen- 
eyed, earnest clergyman, the head of 

one of our large city missions. He read behind 

my apathy the despondency of failure, and when 
I rose with a dull “Thank you,” to his reply that 
there was no position open to me, he said abruptly, 

“Sit down.” Then he told me story after story of 

men, to-day known and respected in the business 

world, who were once “down and out.” This was 
the last; I will tell it in his words: 

“A man went to see a friend of mine, also a 
clergyman. He wanted a job. He was pretty seedy 
—his shoes were shabby, his collar soiled, his suit 
unpressed, 

“*There’s no use trying, anyway,’ he declared 
with a twisted smile. ‘The whole rotten world’s 
run by graft. “To everyone that hath shall be 
given’—you know the rest—“but from him that 
hath not.” Well, there’s always the river.’ 

“The clergyman said nothing, but looked steadily 
at the speaker. The man squirmed, fumbled with 
his hat, gazed at the floor, at the pictures, at the 
window — anywhere except into the other man’s 
eyes. He knew he had whined like a coward. 

““*My man,’ said the minister finally, ‘you’re 
down on your luck. You feel that your life is futile, 
that nobody needs you. What you need is work, 
not money. You’ve loafed; you’ve acquired the 
habit of loafing and kicking. Now, if I give you 
something to do, will you do it? No matter how 
silly it may seem, will you do it?’ 

“**Ve-es,’ came the hesitating answer. 

“*Good! Take that brick,’ and he pointed to one 
lying loose in the fireplace, ‘and carry it all round 
Madison Square; then come back.’ 

“The man felt foolish as he picked up the brick. 
He felt more foolish when the elevator boy snick- 
ered; but he remembered that in his school days 
he had never refused a challenge, and he vowed 
he would see it through. Solemnly he crossed the 
park and paced round *the square, carrying his 
burden past grinning onlookers with as much solic- 
itude as if it had been of gold instead of common 
red clay. When he returned his shoulders were 
straighter. He looked pleased with himself, though 
somewhat sheepish. 

‘**Hello, so you’ve done it! Well, don’t you feel 
better?’ 

“‘He did—undeniably. He had not one cent more 
in his pocket, but he had forgotten that he was 
hungry in concentrating upon the brick. 

“**All right ; now here is another job. Take these 
two dollars, go to a first-class coffee merchant’s, 
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buy all you can of their best grade of coffee, ask 
them for some small bags and string, and do it up 
into quarter-pound packages. Go up to Park 
Avenue, ring the basement doorbell of each house 
and say to the servant who comes to the door: 

“*“Madam, I am introducing a very excellent 
brand of coffee. This is a sample package of a 
quarter of a pound. I should not sell it if I were 
not convinced that it is something you will be glad 
to try. If you do not like it I shall never try to sell 
it to you again,” Charge enough to make two cents 
on each sale. Then go back and buy some more.’ ” 

The narrator stopped and smiled quizzically. 
“I don’t know the rest of the story. I like to think 
the man made good; I like to think that he is a 
prosperous salesman of high-grade coffees and 
teas to-day. But that’s not the point. You are a 
writer and you want a job. Here is a story for you. 
Use it or not, as you choose, I think you, too, can 
make good. Good day!” 
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BESIEGED BY BEARS 


HE log cabin in which Sullivan and Jason 
lived was small, writes Mr. E. A. Mills in Wild 
Life on the Rockies. It had a door in the side 
and a small window in one end. The roof was made 
of a layer of poles thickly covered with earth. A 
large shepherd dog often shared the cabin with the 
prospectors. He was a playful fellow, and Sullivan 
frequently romped with him. 

One evening after supper Sullivan sat smoking 
on the edge of the bed while Jason washed the 
dishes. Suddenly there was a rattling at the win- 
dow. Thinking the dog was outside, Sullivan called, 
“Go round to the door!” As he spoke, smash! a 
piece of sash and fragments of window glass flew 
past him and rattled on the floor. Sullivan jumped 
up. In the dim candlelight he saw a bear’s head 
coming in through the window. He threw his pipe 
into the bear’s face, and then grabbed at some steel 
drills that lay in the corner. The roof had leaked, 
and the drills were ice covered and frozen fast to 
the floor. 

While Sullivan was working at the drills, Jason 
began to bombard the bear with plates. The bear 
backed out; but then she accepted Sullivan’s invi- 
tation and went round to the door! Both Sullivan 
and Jason jumped to close it. They were not quick 
enough, and instead of one bear they saw three! 

Sullivan and Jason threw their weight against 
the door, and it slammed against the big bear’s 
nose. She gave a savage growl, and turned on the 
other bears, apparently blaming them for hurting 
her nose. A fight started in the doorway. The men 
pushed against the door with all their might; the 
struggling bears rolled outside and the door shut 
with a bang. The heavy crossbar shot into place, 
but not a moment too soon, for an instant later 
the old bear, growling furiously, flung herself 
against the door; it seemed as if the boards would 
give way. The men knocked their slab bed to pieces 
and used the slats and sides to prop the door. 

For a time things were calmer. Sullivan and 
Jason, with drills in hand, stood guard at the 
window. Then they heard the bears clawing and 
digging under the door. 

“They are tunneling in for us,” said Sullivan. 
“They want those hams.” 

After a time the bears got discouraged and 
started off. Just as Jason was saying, “I hope they 
are gone for good,” there came a thump on the 
roof that told the prospectors that the bears were 
still hungry for ham. 

The bears began to claw the earth off the roof. 
It would not take them long to clear off the earth 
and tear out a few poles. Then they would tumble 
into the cabin, if their combined weight did not 
cause the whole roof to give way. Something had 
to be done to get them off the roof. The men took 
bundles of hay out of the bed mattress. From time 
to time, Sullivan set fire to one of these bundles, 
leaned out through the window, and threw the 
blazing hay up among the bears. So long as he kept 
these fireworks going, the bears did not dig; but 
they stayed on the roof and became furiously 
angry. When the supply of hay gave out, the bears 
attacked the roof with renewed vigor. 

Then the men determined to prod the bears with 
red-hot drills thrust up between the roof poles. 
There was no firewood in the cabin; so they tore 
up a part of the floor. The young bears soon found 
hot drills too warm for them and scrambled or fell 
off the roof. But the old one persisted. In a little 
while she had clawed off a large patch of earth 
and was tearing at the poles with her teeth. 

Sullivan threw both hams out of the window. 
The young bears at once set up a row over them, 
and the old bear, hearing the noise, jumped off the 
roof and soon had a ham in her mouth. While the 
bears were fighting and eating, Sullivan and Jason 
tore up the remainder of the floor and barricaded 
the window. With both door and window fastened, 
they could give their attention to the roof. They 
heated all the drills red hot, but the bears did not 
get back on the roof. After eating the hams they 
walked round to the cabin door, scratched at it 
gently and lay down. 

It was two o’cloeck in the morning. The inside of 
the cabin was in utter confusion. The floor was 
strewn with wreckage; bedding, drills, broken 
boards, broken plates and hay were scattered 
about. Sullivan gazed at the chaos and remarked 
that it looked like poor housekeeping. Toward 
daylight the bears got up and clawed at the door 
as if to tell Sullivan that they were there, ready 
for his hospitality. They whined a little, when no 
one admitted them, and finally went off, leisurely 
smelling their way down the trail. 
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WATER! 


N: man who has not mastered the last sub- 
tleties of bushcraft should penetrate alone 
the western dry lands of Australia, says Mr. 
Norman Duncan in his book, Australian Byways. 
A Canadian woodsman would find nothing in his 
experience to enlighten him. A North American 
Indian would perish of ignorance. A Bedouin of 
the sandy Arabian deserts would die helpless. 
Australian bushceraft is peculiar to itself. It con- 
cerns itself less with killing the crawling desert life 
for food than with divining the whereabouts of 
water in a land that is as dry as a brick in the sun. 
In the midcontinental deserts, when sun and dry 
winds suck the moisture from deep in the ground 
and all the world runs dry, the aboriginals draw 
water from the roots of small desert trees by cut- 
ting them into short lengths and letting them drain 
drop by drop into a wooden bowl. But there may 
be no water trees or the roots may shrivel and dry 
up. What then? 

“Ah, well,” said the bushman, “they do with 
what they have.” 

“What have they?” I asked him. 

“They lick the dew from the leaves and grass!” 








It is related by a celebrated Australian traveler, 
Baldwin Spencer, that, having come in adry season 
to a dry clay pan, bordered with withered shrubs, 
his company was amazed by an exhibition of abo- 
riginal craft. There was no water, no moisture 
within miles, and the clay was baked so hard that 
to be penetrated at all it must be broken with a 
hatchet. A keen native guide presently discerned 
little tracks on the ground—faintest indications of 
life, apparently—and, having hacked into the clay 
to the depth of about a foot, unearthed a spherical 
little chamber, about three inches in diameter, in 
which lay a dirty yellow frog. It was a water- 
holding frog and it was distended with a supply 
sufficient, perhaps, to enable it to survive a drought 
of a year and a half. And the water was pure and 
fresh. Being heartily squeezed, these frogs may 
yield a saving draft to lost and perishing travelers, 

“Find a blackfellow,” said our bushman, “and 
you’ll get water.” 

“What if the aboriginal is obdurate ?” 

“Ah, well, if he won’t tell,” the bushman ex- 
plained, ‘‘you rope him by the neck to your saddle. 
When he gets thirsty he’ll go to water right 
enough!” 
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ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 





The Cat—You coward! 
—Harry Rountree in the Sketch. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON GOSSIP 


“ OW much truth is there, Kellup,” queried 
Obed Gunney cautiously, “in the story 
that old Mis’ Beebe’s had to goto the poor 

farm? Some say her son got her money away from 

her and lost it, and now he’s throwed her on the 
town. I heard she took on awful when they carried 
her away.” 

Mr. Peaslee’s genial face wore an unaccustomed 
look of disgust. 

“What give you the idea that there was any truth 
in it?” he asked at last, mildly enough. 

“Well,” said Mr. Gunney, “my wife told me that 
she heard it over to Piper’s, and that Cooper’s folks 
told them that Clem Ellins said that you told him 
*bout it. So I thought I’d come to you and find out 
if twas so. Is it?” 

“No!” said Mr. Peaslee explosively. “It ain’t— 
not a word of it.’”? Then, as he noticed the blank 
amazement of his friend, he relented. “I ain’t 
blamin’ you for it, Obed,” he said, “but I want you 
to see how little it takes to start anything. I told 
Clem Ellins that I met Mis’ Beebe ridin’ out this 
mornin’ with Thayer Goodwin out on the road 
toward the poor farm. And jest because Thayer 
Goodwin happens to be a s’lectman, and they 
turned down the poorhouse road, all this story’s 
got built up by littles.” 

“I snum!” commented Mr. Gunney weakly. 

“A story like that allus puts me in mind,” Caleb 
went on warmly, ‘“‘of the time Dr. Lynch made up 
his mind that he’d got to have a new hoss, and 
didn’t have time to do the tradin’ for it himself. 

“The doctor,” Caleb explained, ‘had allus 
drove a white hoss, and it’d got so it was a sort of 
trade-mark for him. So when he had to go away 
for a month, and his old hoss had got about wore 
out, he asked Bill North to get him another hoss 
against the time he got back home. 

“*VYou’re a better judge of a hoss than I am, 
Bill,’ the doctor says to him. ‘The only thing I feel 
like givin’ special d’rections ’bout is for you to get 
one as near like this one, for color, as you can.’ 

“Mebbe it’d have worked out all right if Bill 
could have stayed and ’tended to the tradin’ him- 
self, but a day or so after the doctor left, Bill had 
to go away for the winter with his wife, ’count 
of her health. But ’fore he went he charged his 
brother, who was goin’ to look after his liv’ry 
stable, all about what the doctor wanted; but his 
brother, seemingly, didn’t really understand how 
particular the doctor was about a white hoss. 

“In about a week Bill’s brother traded and got 
a kind of iron-gray, and that one he swapped for a 
red roan that had some white hairs on him, but not 
many. From a red roan ’twa’n’t but a step toa real 
bay hoss, and then he changed the bay for a chest- 
nut. Jest about the time the doctor got back he 
got a chance to trade him for a young, nice-gaited 
hoss, black as a crow. And that was the hoss he led 
out for the doctor to look at. 

“When the doctor fin’ly sensed that it wa’n’t 
any joke and that was reelly his white hoss, for a 
minute he didn’t know whether to be mad or not, 
but at the end he jest fetched a sigh and told Bill’s 
brother to hitch him up and take him home. 

‘But when he was ready to start he says to me, 
‘Observe the result, Peaslee,’ s’he. ‘It’s like gossip 
in this town—you can start with the truth and have 
a falsehood in five times tellin’ it. And you can 
start with a white hoss and have a coal-black one 
in five trades. I d’know which is the most remark- 
able,’ he says, and went off. But, fust and last,” 
concluded Mr. Peaslee, “I’ve thought of that a 
good many times.” > 


SHE HAD HEARD OF TY COBB 


NE day a few months ago a wizened old 
woman clad in a quaint fur coat sat for two 
hours in the lobby of the Biltmore Hotel 
clutching a leather grip, says the New York Herald. 
Several bell boys attempted to relieve her of the 





bag, but she motioned them away with a frightened 
gesture. Finally one of the managers approached 
and asked if he could aid her in any way. 

“Yes, Tell me when the train for Ty Cobb goes,” 
she asked with a sigh. “I’ve been watching that 
man for two hours, waitin’ for him to call a train, but 
he hasn’t called once.” And she pointed to a re- 
splendent door man who stands at the top of the 
steps inside the main entrance of the Biltmore. 

“But this is not a station; it’s a hotel,’ the man- 
ager told her. 

“Ain’t this the Grand Central Station?” the old 
woman asked. “I got off the subway and walked 
where they told me, and I ended up here.” 

The manager assured her that she had wan- 
dered into the wrong building, and then he asked 
again where she was going. 

“I’m going on the New Haven Railroad to Ty 
Cobb, Connecticut,” she said. “I live in Brooklyn, 
and I’m going to see my son-in-law.” 

“Ty Cobb?” 

The manager and the information clerk searched 
the time-tables and railway guides. Finally the 
information clerk had an idea, 

“Coscob,” he said. 

“That’s it,” replied the old woman. “I knew Ty 
Cobb sounded funny, but I’ve heard it somewhere.” 

Under the direction of a bell boy, she went to the 
Grand*Central Station, where she finally got on 
board her train. e 


ITALIAN REFUGEES 


EW Americans have seen such sad sights as 

F has Signora Andreazzi, the Boston-born wife . 
of the proprietor of the railway restaurant 

at Chiasso. We read in the Spirit of Italy, by Mr. 
William J. Guard, that she saw thousands of Ital- 
ian women, children and old men pass, refugees 
from Austria—unfortunates whom the Austrians 
drove out of Trieste and the Trent province, while 
they kept in internment camps their fathers, hus- 
bands and sons of military age. Signora Andreazzi 
worked day and night helping feed and comfort 
these poor people as they waited in Chiasso to be 
passed across the frontier into Italy. 

“Never,” said Signora Andreazzi, ‘‘shall I forget 
one incident. One morning, on a long train of fugi- 
tives, there appeared a poor old woman, her hair 
thin and gray, her cheeks pale and wan, her clothes 
old and worn. What a sight she was! As I handed 
her a big bowl of soup, I said: 

**Are you all alone, my good woman?’ 

‘All alone,’ she replied. ‘They separated me 
from my dear old man somewhere in Austria. My 
two sons are away from our home over there and 
are now fighting for Italy. But my old man—we’ve 
lived together for nearly fifty years—shall I ever 
see him again? I’ve nowhere to go without him, 
and I don’t intend to leave this station until all the 
other trains come along. Perhaps I shall find him. 
Don’t you think he will come along? And won’t 
you take care of me until he does?’ 

“She did not have to ask me twice,’ continued 
Signora Andreazzi, ‘‘and I did what I could for 
her. She scarcely left the railway platform for a 
moment. Up and down the poor old thing walked, 
hour after hour. Several other trains arrived, and 
as they pulled in she approached every old man 
to see if he were hers. How often she was disap- 
pointed! But her hope was unshaken. Finally, the 
second day, late in the evening, another crowded 
train pulled into the station. The old woman as 
usual was on the alert. I could not keep my eyes 
off her so deeply had she aroused my sympathy. 
Suddenly I heard her give a cry and saw her throw 
up her hands. A little bit of an old man had just 
stepped to the platform. He saw her and ran toward 
her as she tottered toward him. Another moment 
and they were clasped in each other’s arms.” 
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DR. HALE’S “CLUB” 

"Tout sexton of Edward Everett Hale’s church 
suffered from that convenient form of deaf- 
ness that prevents a man from hearing what 

he does not wish to hear and enables him to hear 

what he does wish to hear. Occasionally, when 
sweeping the sidewalk in front of the church, some 
stranger would ask him for information, and his 
usual answer was a wave of the hand. “I’m totally 
deaf, totally deaf. You will have to ask some one 

in the church.” . 

It often happened that Dr. Hale, in the midst of 
a busy day, would find the luncheon hour at hand 
and an important appointment still unmet. It was 
his custom to invite his caller into his study, and 
ask the janitress to make an oyster stew. The 
sexton resented Dr. Hale’s informality. 

The time came for a new sign to be placed on 
the front of the church, and Dr. Hale and the 
assistant pastor were standing in the vestry aisle 
discussing just what the wording of it should be. 
To their surprise the conversation was suddenly 
interrupted by the deaf sexton who stood far 
enough away to make doubtful the ability of a 
normal person’s overhearing what had been said. 
“T’ll tell you what to put on that sign!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘Come in! Everybody welcome! Meals 
served at all hours of the day and night!’ ” 

“All right,” said Dr. Hale quickly. “‘That’s what 
we will do. I’ve always wanted to call this church 
‘The Exeter Club’!” ° 


NOT THAT KIND 


HE wife of Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
who is engaged in adding to the comforts of 
wounded British soldiers in English hospitals, 
tells an amusing—and affecting—story of a soldier 
who had just recovered from a severe wound. 
Feeling ill and very homesick, he went to head- 
quarters to obtain leave of absence. “I haven’t 
seen my wife for more than a year,” he said in a 
most dejected manner. 
‘‘Why,” said the colonel to whom he had applied, 
“T haven’t seen my wife for nearly two years!” 
“Well,” said the soldier, earnestly and respect- 
fully, “that may be, sir, but me and my wife aren’t 
that kind!” 
The furlough was immediately granted. 
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WHEN SCOT MEETS SCOT 


HE British commander, Sir Douglas Haig, 
is a Scot, and his staff is composed for the 
most part of young Scotsmen. If we may 
believe the Washington Star, even the sentries 
before his quarters are Scots. 
Sir Douglas, coming forth one morning after 
breakfast, was saluted by a strange sentry. 
“Who are ye?” he asked the man in his broad 
Scotch accent. 
“Fine, general! An’ hoo’s yersel’?” the flattered 
sentry answered with hearty politeness. 
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GRANDPA BABCOCK’S 
STRAWBERRIES 


BY RHODA HART 


was whittling a whistle on the back door- 

step, he overheard Grandpa Babcock 
say to his mother, who was working in the 
kitchen: 

‘*T’m just longing for one of your strawberry 
shortcakes, Nellie. It seems as if nothing else 
would taste as good.’’ 

‘Martin’s mother replied that she was sorry, 
but that with both horses at work all day in the 
fields, and not a strawberry this side of Mil- 
ford, she did not see how it could be managed. 

At that moment a wonderful thought popped 
into Martin’s mind. He would shake some 
dimes out of his bank and walk to Milford for 
the berries without letting anyone know, and 
get his mother to make a shortcake for Grand- 
pa Babcock’s birthday. Strawberries were a 
rare treat in Martin’s home, and so he thought 
that he knew just how happy and surprised 
Grandpa Babcock would be when the shortcake 
was brought to the table. He had never walked 
so far before, but he was not afraid to try it. 

The next day, as soon as he had eaten his 
luncheon, Martin set out for Milford. He man- 
aged to leave the house and run down to the 
‘wood lot without being seen. Once in the shel- 
ter of the trees he breathed easier. No one 
could see him now. He cut through a corner 
of the woods and came out on the road. 

Two hours later, just as the clock in the 
Milford Square was pointing to half past three, 
Martin was in the only fruit store in the town, 
asking for a box of strawberries. 

‘Sorry, son,’’ said the storekeeper, ‘‘but 
I’ve sold the last box I had.’’ 

Martin gasped. It had never occurred to him 
that the berries would be gone. 

Perhaps the storekeeper understood how 
things were, for he hastened to add that he 
was expecting some fine, fresh strawberries on 
the seven-thirty train that night. Martin’s lips 
stopped trembling and curved into a smile. 

‘“Then I’ll wait,’’ he said in a determined 
voice, ‘‘and if thirty cents will pay for two 
boxes, I’ll take two instead of one. ’’ 

“*Tt will do it,’’ replied the storekeeper. 

To Martin, who lived on a farm, the little 
village of Milford seemed tremendously large 
and interesting. Half past seven o’clock came 
almost before he knew it. With his three dimes 
he bought two boxes of big, red berries, and 
started on his homeward trip. His pocket where 
the money had been was empty, and something 
else felt empty, too—his stomach. 

For twenty minutes he trudged along, and 
then darkness began to come. There were three 
more long miles to walk through deep woods 


Ow July evening, while Martin Hibbard 


before he would see the friendly twinkle of the | 


home lights, and he wished now that he had 
asked Jimmy Bean to come with him. Jimmy 
Bean lived next door, and Martin would have 
told him all about the strawberries if he had 
not been afraid that by telling his secret it 
might somehow come to Grandpa Babcock’s 
ears and spoil the surprise. If Martin had 
known just what was going to happen, he 
would have wished for the company of some 
one much bigger than Jimmy. 


The moon was sinking behind a hill, and | 


Martin’s courage was sinking, too; for home 
seemed a long way off, and the road entered a 
stretch of deep woods that he thought must be 
full of bears and robbers. 

A twig snapped in the underbrush and some- 
thing stirred. Martin’s heart gave a wild leap 
and he wanted to cry, but he wanted more 
than anything else not to have to be ashamed 
of himself when he told Jimmy Bean all about 
it the next day. So he bit his lip and kept 
saying over to himself, ‘‘I think it was a 
squirrel instead of a bear, I think it was a 
squirrel instead of a bear.’’ But all the time 
he was sure it was a bear. He was saying it 
breathlessly for the tenth time and had got as 
far as ‘‘I think it was,’? when a man stepped 
out of the bushes in front of him. 

On hearing him the man gave a loud laugh, 
and, although Martin could not see anything in 


| the least amusing, it gave him a little courage 
| to hear that laugh. But the man’s first ques- 
| tion set Martin’s heart beating fast again. 
‘*What’s in that bundle, Squirrel ?’’ he asked. 
‘*Tt’s—strawberries, ’’ answered Martin. 
‘*Strawberries, ’’ said the man, reaching out 
| his hand toward the bundle. ‘‘ Let’s have them ! 
| I’m powerful hungry.’’ 
| **But, please, sir,’ said Martin in a weak 
| little voice, ‘‘I—can’t; they’re for—Grandpa 
| Babeock’s birthday,’? and he clutched his 
| package tighter than ever. And then he added, 
‘*T haven’t had any supper either, sir.’’ 

It was very dark there in the shadow of the 
woods, but Martin saw the big man’s arm 
drop to his side, as he said: 

**So you’re hungry, too, are you, and yet 
you won’t touch any of those berries?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’? answered Martin stanchly. 





squirrel can stand it, I can stand it myself, 
even if I haven’t had a mouthful all day.’’ 


and he was not afraid of the 
man any more. He began 


birthday party to-morrow, and you’ll just 
have to eat some of the strawberries then: 
and, oh, won’t Jimmy Bean’s eyes stick out 
when I tell him all about everything!’’ 

| *Squirrel,’’ said the man, as they came in 
sight of Martin’s home, ‘‘I guess that you and 
| I are going to be great friends.’’ ; 


eg? 
| LEARNING TO JUMP 


| BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


He peeped cautiously out of his 
hole. And he saw Franky Ferret bite Willy 
| Woodchuck and run away. 
| ‘*'That’s what he would have done to me,’’ 


Woodchuck told me to run.’’ 
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4 Y whiskers !’’ said Roly-Poly Rabbit. 
‘*That was a close squeak !’’ 


| 


‘¢Well,’’ said the man slowly, ‘‘I guess if a) said Roly - Poly Rabbit. ‘‘I am glad Willy | 
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FATHER’S DAY 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH 





Father’s Day is bright and sunny, 
Though the weather may be bad; 
And you’re happy, too, and sunny, 
Never sad! 
No, of course you’re never sad! 


Father’s Day is full of stories 
And of quiet Sunday fun; 
And you love to hear the stories 

He’s begun— 
Splendid stories he’s begun! 


Father’s Day is full of rambles 
In the spring and summer time. 
You can learn so much from rambles; 
Oh, they’re prime— 
Lessons learned that way are prime! 


Father’s Day is full of loving, 
Full of extra kisses, too. 
And you cannot help be loving, 
Sweet and true— 
All the world seems sweet and true! 





afraid of Franky Ferret. But it makes a differ- 


He was sorry Willy Woodchuck was crying, | ence when you live on the river! 


‘*‘Not a mouthful all day!’’ gasped Martin, _ but his legs trembled so much with fright that | 


“Tf only I had a house out there!’’ thought 
Roly - Poly Rabbit. ‘‘ Per- 
haps they’ll teach me to 





untying the bundle, for he 
knew that Grandpa Babcock 
would want to divide with 
this man who must be so 
very hungry. Martin pulled 
out one box of berries and 
held it toward his compan- 
ion ; but the man only shook 
his head. 

‘“‘Thank you, boy,” he 
said, ‘‘but you can just put 
those berries back into that 
bundle.’? Then he added, 
**Come along, Squirrel, I’ll 
walk a way with you to 
keep the bears off.’’ 

They talked about the 
farm, and Jimmy Bean, and 
the surprise for Grandpa 
Babcock’s birthday, and 
then before Martin knew it 
he had asked the man if he 
were a tramp. He wanted 
to know very much, but he 
had meant not to ask, be- 
cause it did not seem like a 
polite question. 

‘*Well, yes, ’’said the man, 
‘*] suppose that’s what 
you’d call me. You see,’’ 
he continued, and Martin 
thought his voice sounded 
sad, ‘‘I’ve been looking for 
work for two weeks, but I 
can’t get a thing, and my 
money is all gone, so i —’’ 

But Martin did not wait 
for him to finish. ‘‘ Oh, 
good !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Then you 
can come and live with us, 
*cause daddy said this very 





ORAWINGS BY BERTHA C. STONE 
A TWIG SNAPPED, AND MARTIN'S HEART GAVE 
A WILD LEAP 





build.’’ 

And sa Roly-Poly Rabbit 
joined the building party. 

Busy Beaver and his 
neighbors were much inter- 
ested in Roly-Poly Rabbit’s 
idea. 

** We’ll be glad to teach 
you,’’ they said hurriedly. 
Beavers are always in a 
hurry. ‘‘Of course you can 
learn. It’s easy.’’ 

They dodged up and down 
the river bank, and slapped 
mud over the walls of their 
houses with their broad 
tails. 

‘*Watch us!’’ they cried. 
‘**It isn’t hard. See?’’ 

‘*But my tail won’t spank 
like yours, ’’ said Roly-Poly 
Rabbit. 

**You’ll get used to it,’’ 
they told him. 

Roly-Poly Rabbit found 
a bend under a willow, and 
began bringing sticks for 
his house. And he laid the 
sticks one on top of another, 
ready for the plaster. 

But gracious goodness! 
How was he going to make 
the door of his house under 
water? And how was he 
going to get in at the door 
when if was made? 

**Tf I built under there, ’’ 
said Roly-Poly Rabbit, ‘‘I 
should die of drowning 
every time I came home.’’ 

**You’d get used to that, ’”’ 








morning that he needed a 
man to help him, and we’re 
almost home now,’’ he went on excitedly, ‘‘and 
mother will give us all the supper we can 
eat, and you can come to Grandpa Babcock’s 





THE SPICE-BOX 


BY CELIA COOK 


The spice-box is a nice box; 
like to peep within. 

I like to sniff each fragrant whiff, 
Since sniffing is no sin! 

I like to play I'm far away 
In balmy islands sweet; 

*Mid spicy trees that woo the breeze, 
With spice roots at my feet. 


This cinnamon once grew upon 
A tree in Borneo. 

The inner bark, how nicely, mark! 
They stripped and rolled it—so! 

These fragrant cloves, in Java's groves 
As flower buds they grew; 

Now, plucked and dried, o'er oceans wide 
They come, my dear, to you. 


O ginger hot, you're not forgot! 
I think you're from Jamaica; 
In dusty brown you come to town, 
As sober as a Quaker. 
Root of a reed you were, indeed, 
Though powder now we view; 
You love to bite, yet not in spite; 
Oh, no, in friendship true! 


Mace is the nutmeg’s sheath, 

And nutmegs grow on trees, you know, 
The tropic skies beneath. 

Sweet allspice next I find, perplexed — 
Its real name is pimento; 

Its powdered seeds fulfill our needs 
With aromatic scent, oh! 


Yes, the spice-box is a nice box! 
like to sniff within. 

All earth, you see, sends gifts to me, 
And sniffing is no sin! 

Then let me learn, and wisely turn 
To use each pungent spice. 

This very minute I'll begin it — 
Make mother something nice! 





Cassia and mace must find their place; 


|he could not walk. Besides, Franky Ferret 
might come back and bite him any minute! 


Busy Beaver and his neigh- 
bors told him. 

**1’d rather not,’’ said Roly-Poly Rabbit. 
With that, quite unexpectedly, he slipped 


Willy Woodchuck went away home. Then | backward off the bank into a pool of the 
Saucy Squirrel came with her neighbors on a | drenchingest water! He was so much fright- 
| nutting party. They were not afraid of Franky | ened that he ran and ran until he came to 


Ferret, but it makes a difference when you 
| live in the tree tops. 


| 


the hill. 
On the hill Hasty Hare and his neighbors 


“If only I had a nest up there!’’ thought | were having a jumping party. They raced up 


Roly-Poly Rabbit. ‘‘Perhaps they’ll teach me 
| to climb. ’’ 
| So Roly-Poly Rabbit crept out of his hole 
| and joined the nutting party. 
Saucy Squirrel and her neighbors were much 
| interested in Roly-Poly Rabbit’s idea. 
| ‘**We'll be glad to teach you,’’ they said 
merrily. Squirrels are always merry. ‘‘Of 
course you can learn. It’s easy.’’ 

They whisked up and down the tree trunks 
and, as they leaped from branch to branch, 
flirted their bushy tails. And all the time they 

| kept up a wonderful chatter. 

‘*Watch us!’’ they cried. ‘‘It isn’t hard.’’ 

‘*But my toes won’t stick like yours,’’ said 
Roly-Poly Rabbit. 

‘*You’ll get used to it,’? they told him. 

Roly-Poly Rabbit found a tree that did not 
go up into the air all at once. It slanted until 
it almost seemed not to be going up at all! 
| And he started to climb. He was not a bit 
| happy. You see, the minute he left the ground 
he felt dizzy. 

But goodness gracious! The going up was 
not so bad as the being up! His toes went slip, 
slip on the bark, and there was.nothing under 
him except air! 

‘Tf I built a nest here,’’ said Roly-Poly 
Rabbit, ‘‘I should die of falling every time I 
came home.’’ 

‘*You’d get used to that,’’ Saucy Squirrel 
| and her neighbors told him. 

‘*1’d rather not,’’ said Roly-Poly Rabbit. 


out of the tree into a pile of the stickiest 


and down, and leaped in circles, and played 


| tag, as if there were no Franky Ferret. 


| 
} 


**You silly fellows!’’ cried Roly - Poly 
Rabbit. ‘*This is no time to play. Don’t you 
know that our houses aren’t safe from Franky 
Ferret ?”” . 

**Silly fellow yourself,’’ they said. ‘‘ That’s 
why we’re having a jumping party!’’ 

‘‘Why aren’t you frightened ?’’ asked Roly- 
Poly Rabbit. 

‘*We don’t need to be frightened, ’’ they said. 
‘*Franky Ferret may want to bite us, but he’ll 
have to catch us first.’’ 

Catch Hasty Hare and his neighbors? When 
they are really on the jump? Why, it takes the 


| wind to do that! 


With that, quite unexpectedly, he tumbled | 


‘*Tt’s better than falling from a tree or 
drowning in a river!’’ Roly-Poly Rabbit said. 
‘*Can’t you teach me to jump?”’ 

“Do you think you have time?’’ returned 
Hasty Hare and his neighbors. 

But they could not tease Roly-Poly Rabbit. 
He just twitched his own ears—they were long 
for a Roly-Poly—and laughed with them. 

‘*You’re absurdly little,’’ said Hasty Hare 
and his neighbors. ‘‘Still you’ve the right sort 
of legs. Come on.”’ 

Over the hill with Hasty Hare and his 
neighbors went Roly-Poly Rabbit. They raced 
up and down, and leaped in circles, and played 
tag, and had the very hoppingest time, as if 
there were not a Franky Ferret in the world! 

When Roly-Poly rested, he was still round 
like a roll. But when he jumped, he was long 
like a pole. 


| sticks! He was so much frightened that he ran | Of course he could not keep up with Hasty 


‘and ran until he came to the river. 
| On the bank Busy Beaver and his neighbors 
| were repairing their houses. They were not 


| 


Hare and his neighbors. But he jumped until 
he jumped out of his fear of Franky Ferret. 
And that is how the rabbit learned to jump. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul-St., Boston, Mass. 








CHOREA 


HOREA, or St. Vitus’s dance, is a nerv- 
ous disease characterized by irregular 
and perfectly involuntary muscular 
contractions. The disease occurs most 
commonly in childhood and is prob- 
ably caused in most cases by the action 

of some bacterial poison on the nervous system; it 
often follows one of the infectious diseases of 
childhood and is especially frequent after attacks 
of acute rheumatism. It occurs sometimes without 
any apparent cause in children who are run down 
or anemic; and sometimes the physician can find 
no other cause than a nervous shock, such, for ex- 
ample, as a severe fright. 

In some eases the disease begins suddenly, but 
more often the onset is gradual. A child becomes 
ill-tempered and peevish, complains of headache 
perhaps, sleeps poorly, and is restless and fidgety. 
Very often he drops things or fumbles awkwardly 
when he handles an object. 

Then the characteristic movements of chorea 
begin: the chiid shrugs his shoulders, twists his 
head, bends and straightens his arms, moves his 
fingers, grimaces, twists his body—in fact, makes 
all kinds of nervous and meaningless movements. 
Sometimes the disease affects the speech muscles 
and causes the patient to talk in an explosive way, 
or to make queer sucking sounds. 

The treatment of chorea calls for as much quiet 
and seclusion as possible, for an ample diet with 
plenty of fat, and for tonics. The patient must 
avoid muscular exercise and nervous excitement. 
He will get much benefit from rest in bed for sev- 
eral hours each day, during which some one reads 
aloud to him. 

In very seyere cases death may occur from ex- 
haustion, but as a rule recovery takes place in 
from six weeks to six months. Since the move- 
ments cannot be controlled by the will, admonitions 
to stop them are cruel, and tend only to increase 
the trouble. The medical treatment must, of course, 
be prescribed by the physician. 


o ¢ 


READERS AND NIBBLERS 


t EAD? Louise Anderson a reader? Why, 
she doesn’t understand the very first 
principles of reading. All she does is to 
nibble at books.” 

The snatch of talk came drifting 
across the aisle of a suburban train. It 
set one passenger thinking about her own reading; 
thinking about other persons who read, and do not 
read. How many books had she. herself actually 
read during the winter? How many had she merely 
“nibbled” at? Who were the finest readers that 
she knew? | 

She had an hour’s ride before her, and she 
thought about reading all of the way. The result, 
it must be confessed, was discouraging—and illu- 
minating..She could easily put down the titles of a 
couple of score of books that she had “read,” but 
when it came to giving an intelligent summary of 
their contents! 

She finally decided that she could honestly ac- 
knowledge acquaintance with exactly three. One 
she had used very carefully in writing a paper for 
her reading club. One she had loved. One she had 
discussed with some one—why, it was with Amanda 
Creel, the dressmaker they all got to “make over” 
things! 

Her thoughts wandered to Amanda. There was 
a reader for you! How she lived with everything | 
she read! It was fiction, most of it. Amanda’s life | 
was dull enough and gray enough in itself; it 
needed fiction to restore the balance. But she re- 





























membered everything that happened in her story | 
world, and—yes, it was true—her story heroines 
gave Amanda hints, suggestions, standards, even 
ideals. She judged men by Sydney Carton and | 
women by Lorna Doone. | 
There was Judge Norris. Everyone said that 
Judge Norris had a marvelous memory. Once he 
had told her how he trained himself to read—look- 
ing up every unknown word or reference, compel- | 
ling himself to repeat what he could remember of | 
one chapter before he began the next; writing | 
something—review, summary, comparison—about | 
every book he read; it had been a matter of stern | 
discipline for years, often submitted to by an effort 
of will, no doubt, but what returns it brought him! 
Poem, story, allusion, date—the judge seemed to | 
have everything at command. | 


And there was Jean Arnold. Jean had not even | 
finished high school; she had had to go to work too | 


early. But she read whenever she could find the 
least bit of time for it, and everything she read 
she talked over with anyone else who had read 
it; she had long—‘‘miles long’ —talks with her 
“chum.” Why, those two girls, Jean and her 
“chum,” had really educated themselves—if edu- 
cation means training the mind to think clearly— 
by discussing together everything that they read. 
Theirs was real discussion, too, the kind that goes 
down into the “whys” of it all. 

Love—discipline—discussion; there was a rea- 
son, it seemed, every time, for the difference 
between readers—even untrained readers—and 
“nibblers.” 

The train arrived at her station then and she got 





off. But it had been a valuable hour for her. 
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Columbia Grafonola 
Price $200 

Other models $15 to $350 

Prices in Canada plus duty 


Columbia Grafonola is more than a 

record—it is reality. Through the marvelous Columbia reproducer, 
every individual musical pulsation—every modulation of every note comes 
back with volume and warmth the same as the original itself. 


The splendid resonance so essential to reproducing orchestral music; 
the delicacy needed to carry the notes of whispering woodwinds and mur- 
muring strings; the ability to convey the living warmth that gives great 
voices their personality—these make up the miraculous perfection of the 
Columbia reproducer and Columbia TONE. 


Clear, natural, brilliant, ttue—these words are hardly enough to describe 
it. Only one word can truly tell all that “Columbia tone” implies—and 
that single word is: life / 


Look for the “ music-note” trade mark— 
the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any 
drug storein the U. S. or Canada 





A few drops of Freezone: 





ica. 
models 611.95, 614.756 and 
hand bicycles 


Darts, and all, 
ices. Do not buy 
offers, Write Now.. 








until you get our catalog 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICACO 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$300—$350 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 

mercial Newspaper and 

Magazine Illustrating. 
Onis, 





Pastel and Crayon Por- 
traits. BY MAIL OR LOCAL 
CLASSES. Write for terms 
and listof successful pupils. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 43A, Flatiron Bldg., New York 


GRAND RIVER. INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, coeducational, preparatory school. 
Low rate $300.00 per year for board, room and 
tuition possible through large endowment. Music, Ora- 
tory, Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 


PRINCIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Austinburg, Ohio. 


STAMP 








7 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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PECACO CANOES 


FOR A LIGHT, STRONG, SAFE CANOE 
NONE. CAN COMPARE WITH iT 


PENOBSCOT CANOE CO., MILFORD, MAINE 











THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of the Whole Gospel in the 
simple sense in which it was first under- 
stood. You see the teaching of Jesus 
clearly, and see it whole. A manual of 
reasonable and practical religion. Sent 
postpaid for $1; or, description on request. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ 








NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


_This high-grade sewing machine is built for a 
lifetime of service, equipped with up-to-date attach- 
ments, sold to Companion readers at a very low 
price, and delivered free at any freight station in 
the United States. Write for Free Booklet. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions onsales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
: are prompt. Bush 

Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
rite at once 
for my 48- page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Utg. Pres. Dept. 702. 

BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Llinois 
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SOME QUEER DESERT LIZARDS 


OST of the lizards and snakes of the Cali- 

M fornia desert live without water. So, at 

least, declares Mr. Charles Lewis Camp of 

the University of California in a paper on the am- 
phibians and reptiles of southeastern California. 

To study the reptiles of the desert, Mr. Camp 
went out into the rugged hills known as Turtle 
Mountains. This desert region is not subject to 
low winter temperatures. Its summer tempera- 
tures are very high by night and by day, and its 
rainfall is very scanty. Because of this heat and 
dryness, lizards are very numerous. 

In spite of the scanty water supply, tadpoles of 
the spotted toad were found at the end of May in 
a water hole five miles from any other spring and 
thirty miles from the nearest permanent stream. 
This tadpole’s teething must be an undertaking, 
for she has three rows of lower labial teeth, con- 
taining more than two hundred and seventy-five 
teeth, some sixty more in the upper lip, and eighty | 
or ninety more in the lower lip! | 

The desert tortoise digs burrows from two to | 
eight feet long. This tortoise’s usual gait is about | 
twenty feet a minute. When one meets another, it | 
nods its head rapidly up and down, as if in saluta- 
tion, and sometimes the two touch noses. The older 
tortoises are a favorite delicacy among the Indians 
and the Mexican section hands. 

The ocellated sand lizard lives in the belts of | 
wind-blown sand. (There are places in the Turtle | 
Mountains where the fine sand has been driven up | 
clear over the mountains, and blown in white cas- 
eades down their eastward slope.) This lizard | 
scurries over the fine sand, leaving a cloud of dust | 
in its wake. It can bury itself quickly by using its | 
shovel-like snout to “swim” its-way into ‘thesand. | 
Its eyelids are fringed and meet tightly, anil the 
nostrils are collapsible. 

The gridiron-tailed lizard often walks with its 
tail curved over its back. Mr..Camp saw one of 
these lizards run ninety feetin'fourseconds, which 
is at the rate of about fifteen miles an hour. They 
sometimes spring a foot or more to: seize a tempt- 
ing insect. 

The Bailey collared lizard can clear obstacles 
two feet high with greawleaps;, 

The chuckwalla is'awegetarian. Having rather 
feeble powers of locomotion, it depends for safety 
upon hiding itself inthe: rocks. If you:rub it gently 
on the belly it assumes a rigid, hypnotic posture, 
and so remains for half am hour without moving. 
When it takes refuge in a cranny in the rocks, it 
inflates itself, so that it becomes too large to be 
pulled out through the hole by which it entered. 
The desert Indians solve the problem. by punctur- 
ing the chuckwalla’s sides with a sharpened wire 
in order to deflate it. Then they pull it out and 
make a savory repast. 

The long-tailed swifts climb up into the creosote 
bushes, among the squaw tea, and on the branches 
of the smoke trees in:the washes. They like to sun 
themselves on the topmost twigs of bushes, and 
hang motionless, head downward. A nearly white 
male, held in Mr. Camp’s hand, changed rapidly 
in two or three minutes to yellowish, with black 
crossbands on the back, the originally light-green- 
ish ventral patches became blue, and a yellow spot 
appeared under the throat. 
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A COUNTER - CHARGE 
T= show that it is sometimes possible for an 





aviator to pass surprisingly low over guns 

and yet escape being brought to earth, Mr. 
Claude Grahame- White cites in Heroes of the 
Flying Corps an interesting encounter between an 
aéroplane and a squad of cavalry. One of the avi- 
ators of the Allies, descending near some German 
outposts, was surprised by a patrol of hostile cav- 
alry that galloped into a corner of the field where 
the aéroplane had alighted and rode full tilt toward 
it to make its occupants prisoners. 

At the side of the field farthest from the Germans 
lay a wood; and the space between the aéroplane 
and the trees was so small that the machine could 
not rise into the air in that direction. All that the 
pilot could do in his endeavor to escape was to run 
his machine across the ground directly toward the 
approaching horsemen and seek to rise sufficiently 
high to sweep above their heads. He took his 
machine abruptly into the air and flew down 
straight toward them, thinking that his chance was 
poor, and expecting either to be struck himself by 
bullets or to have some vital part of his machine 
hit. 

There was one point in his favor, however: the 
German cavalrymen, taken by surprise when the 
aircraft came rushing toward them, had opened 
fire in a seattering and very haphazard manner. 
Only just above their heads, although traveling 
very fast, swept the aéroplane, with its pilot and 
passenger crouching low in their seats. Over the 
cavalrymen it flew and then it began to climb rapid- 
ly; and although a storm of bullets had met it as 
it approached and had been directed on it while it 
passed overhead, the craft flew on unchecked. No | 
vital part of its mechanism was hit, nor were its | 
occupants injured. 
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TWO ODD HORSES 


WO rare additions have recently been made 

to the great animal collection of the New 

York “Zoo.” The first is a silver-gray Celtic 
pony that comes from Iceland. It is a dwarfed and 
very hardy variety of the Arabian horse that found 
its way north through western Europe, and was 
hunted for food by the men of the stone age one 
hundred thousand years ago. 

This type of horse was drawn, painted and sculp- 
tured by the cave men of that time, and some of 
the cave drawings are precisely like the Celtic 
horse when it is in its short, summer coat. Under 
the shaggy winter coat are a small head and 
fine, delicately formed limbs. The breed is now 
exceedingly rare in Europe. Like the Arab, it is 
very intelligent, and never requires to be broken. 
It passes under the saddle and into harness with- 
out any training. 

The other horse is of the true Scandinavian 
breed, yellow dun in color, with brown stripes 
down its back and brown stripes on its legs—the 
remnants of the ancient type of horse, which was 
Striped all over, like the zebra. 

These two animals give the Zodélogical Park of 
New York the most complete collection of horses 
in the world, according to the New York Sun. The 
only animal now lacking to make the collection 
complete is the semiwild tarpan of northern Asia, 
which is no longer thought to be the progeny of 
escaped domestic animals, but a true wild breed. 
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HIKE 
| witha BROWNIE 


Whether you go for a month in camp or for a 
Saturday hike, take along a camera. There are 
worth while pictures every time—pictures of the 
things you see, and above all, pictures of the fellows. 


And you can make them. It’s all very simple 
with a Brownie or a Kodak, even to the develop- 
ing and printing. No dark room is necessary and 
it’s all easier and less expensive than you think. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. It’s free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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f Aint we Cute 
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| _ream of Wheat 





Painted by Harry Stacey Benton for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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